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Tue world is so full of mysteries, inexplicable 
even to the most astute understanding, that it is 
but little cause of wonder if individuals who are 
not endowed with an accurate memory, sometimes 
confound realities with imagination, and mistake 
the midnight flights of fancy for the sober occur- 
rences of actual life. There exists a possibility 


that such has been the misfortune of the are 


worthy and erudite though he be, a portion o 


: 
| 
| 
| 


whose exploits will form the staple of the follow- ° 


ing narrative. But in the absence of proof, the 
reader will do well to forbear skepticism. 

The wonderful nature of an event is no longer 
even prima facie evidence against its verity, and 
he who most fully adopts the maxim of that ancient 


| 


philosopher who, even before the invention of | 
steam-traveling and electrical telegraphs, resolved } 


to be surprised at nothing, is best fitted for existence 
in the midst of this nineteenth century of grace. 


The quiet inhabitants of the village of Peace- ; 
town, which is situated in the western extremity of { 


a western state, are said to possess in an eminent 


degree the enviable faculty of attending to their | 


own business, to the utter neglect of their neigh- 
bour’s affairs. 


Some are even reported to have acquired pro- } 


perty by this singular habit, and to have lived in 
perfect amity with their neighbours. They knew 


but little of the affairs of the nation, and still less © 


of foreign countries, and as to other worlds, their 
ignorance was probably complete. 
Some such-~abstruse questions, it is said, had 


occasionally been started among them, as whether < 
the sun or moon excelled in size, and which of ° 


those respectable luminaries was most remote from 
this terraqueous globe. But these perplexing pro- 
blems, after a little sage discussion, had been 
uniformly abandoned as insoluble mysteries. 
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But there are exceptions to all general rules, and 
Peacetown owned its man of erudition. This fa- 
voured individual was very appropriately the vil- 
lage teacher, and if not the intellectual prodigy 
which his simple neighbours supposed, was at least 
a man of reading and reflection. He possessed, 
however, that visionary and imaginative tempera- 
ment which, in the pursuit of a favourite idea, 
sometimes loses sight of the calmer suggestions of 
reason. If, in addition to this, it is stated that. his 
character was one of extreme truthfulness and sim- 
plicity, he will be sufficiently introduced to the 
reader to be allowed to speak for himself. 

It must, however, be premised, that like most 
of his fellow-citizens, Wilhelmus Wyndert was of 
Flemish origin; and although himself and his an- 
cestors for several generations had been veritable 
Yankees by birth, they clove with true Dutch per- 
tinacity to the language and dress and customs of 
their old-world progenitors. It is, therefoge, use- 
less to say that the narrative of Wilhelmus is given 
literally in his own words, nor is much more claim- 
ed in its behalf than its being a general and some- 
what free translation of the narrator’s ideas. 

** My calling,” said Wilhelmus, ‘is that of a 
teacher. The rising generation of Peacetown has 
long been indebted to my care for its proficiency 
in the fundamental departments of human learning. 
From the mysteries of the mazy alphabet to the 
pictured lessons of Webster, through all the cardi- 
nal rules of Murray and Daboll, and alung the 
many-coloured charts of Morse, it has been my 
laborious lot to lead the ‘ young ideas’ of a perti- 
nacious race, remarkable only for stubbornness of 
will and opacity of thought. But although a la- 
bourer in the porch of the temple of learning, I 
was a stranger to all the most important secrets 
within. The cares of science were mine without 
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its consolations. My daily routine of toilful duty 
found and left me a discontented man, sighing, like 
the whole family of mortals, for some change which 
might improve my condition. I gazed nightly, in 
solitude, upon those glorious worlds which shine 
in silent beauty so far above the cares and noise of 
haman life, and longed, ay, prayed for power to free 
my soul from earth and seek those sinless climes. 
**It was at this period that an event occurred 
most memorable in the annals of Peacetown. Dur- 
ing the twilight of a quiet summer evening, while 


several! of the village worthies, together with my- | 


self, were assembled upon the porch of the village 


inn, engaged, under cover of a fragrant cloud of 


tobacco smoke, in one of those rambling conver- ; 
} tain our illustrious guest in the community until he 


sations so well suited to the pastime in which 


we were indulging, an object was suddenly dis- { 


covered in the sky, singular and awful to behold. 
Its appearance was like that of an immense ball, 
moving, at a great height, slowly through the air, 
and gradually approaching the earth. As it came 
more fully into view, we discovered what seemed 
a small boat suspended by cords from the ball, 
and, seated in the boat, the figure of a man. 
Speechless with consternation, we gazed long and 
anxiously upon the prodigy; and when, at length, 


desire to effect a landing, it was with the utmost 


2 
it had attained such a proximity as manifested a | 
é 


reluctance that we obeyed the earnest gesticula- ° 
tions of the mysterious visitant within, and went 


tremblingly to his aid. The chief solicitude of the 


to the earth, to which it possessed so little affinity 


stranger, at first, was to secure his singular vehicle ‘ 
¢ 


that it struggled continually to get free. 
only after this object was effected by great labour 
and by our united efforts, that we found opportu- 


nity mutually to examine and address each other. ; 


But all attempts at conversation were vain. The 
traveler, most astonishing to relate, seemed to 
know nothing of our language, and could only ex- 
press himself in an unintelligible jargon. His dress, 
also, differed widely from our own venerable cos- 


tume, of which not only the fashion, but in many | 
instances the veritable garments themselves have | 


descended through numerous generations. With 
a smile of seeming benevolence, he regarded for a 
while our eager curiosity as with mingled fear and 
wonder we closely scrutinized both the person of 
our visitor and his aérial carriage. Signs and 
gesticulations were at length resorted to as means | 
of interchanging ideas, and after many futile at- 
tempts, we succeeded in making him comprehend 


visitor had proceeded. The full-orbed moon was 
then riding high in the heavens, and flooding with 
her silver radiance the landscape, from which the 
last rays of twilight had departed. Judge of our 
utter astonishment when the stranger, in reply, 
pointed solemnly and steadily to that glorious orb. 
Yet this information, however astounding, was but 


5 
our prominent question as to whence so strange a | 
; 
; 
; 


entertained, and which possibly I may have mani- | 
fested. 


It was ¢ 


‘ 
the confirmation of suspicions which I had already 
; 
4 
; 


** Doubtless,” continued Wilhelmus, “ you will 
hesitate to give me credit for so much sagacity, but 
will rather look upon the boast as one of those 
happy after-thoughts which people who would be 
thought wise are accustomed to invent. But our 
curiosity, instead of being appeased, was now fully 
aroused to learn from our visitor all the particulars 


> of his extraordinary voyage, and of that unknown 


world to which he belonged. Questions, however, 
were evidently useless, as long as there was no 
community of language between us. 

** We, therefore, after committing him to the 
hospitalities of the village host, retired to deliberate 
upon our future proceedings. The result of our 
consultation was the unanimous resolution to re- 


had acquired a knowledge of our language, and 
then to obtain from him all the particulars of that 
information for which we so ardently longed. It 
was resolved with equal unanimity that to me 
should be entrusted his education, as one well 
versed in that difficult occupation. After these 
conclusions we severally sought our homes. But 
with what wild and feverish thoughts did my be- 
wildered senses teem on that memorable night! 
Sleep seemed banished from my pillow, or if [ 
slept, *twas only to pursue in dreams the same un- 
broken chain of thought. The one overwhelming 
idea which held me spell-bound in its grasp was 
the daring hope that all my long-cherished wishes 
were about to be accomplished, and that in com- 
pany with that mysterious stranger I should soon 
cleave the trackless depths of space and reach some 
other world. What, then, was my rapture, when, 
in the midst of that very night, my prospective 
pupil, equipped for travel, appeared unbidden at 
my side, and offered to make me the companion of 
his homeward journey, on which he designed im- 
mediately to start. By some strange process, 
which I do not yet understand, he had suddenly 
acquired the knowledge of our language, and spoke 
it with the utmost ease. 

** Although my mind was at once fully made up 
to accompany him, I was unwilling to take so sum- 
mary a leave of my worthy neighvours. I had, 
alas! no ties of kindred to bind me earthward, and 
there were so many sad reminiscences of suffering 
and bereavement associated with every scene which 
I was accustomed to survey, that I feit but little 
reluctance to depart. Yet I longed for time, at 


> least, to say farewell to those whom I might never 


more behold. But the impetuous Lunarian would 
listen to no proposal for delay. ‘ Even now,’ he 


{ exclaimed, leading me to the window and pointing 


through the open casement at the unclouded moon 


; —*even now she approaches the meridian. Every 
hour is bearing us further away, and should we 


tarry until mid-day, a distance equal to the whole 
broad diameter of your globe would be added to 
our journey.’ 

“It was, I confess,’? continued Wilhelmus, 
*¢ without any distinct ideas of the nature or extent 
of that wonderful journey which I was about to 
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perform, that I suffered myself to be led hastily to 
the aérial car and seated beside my unearthly 
friend. A few choice books, and a few small me- 





; 
; 


mentos of departed friends, were all the memorials ° 


of earth which I had paused to procure. Hastily 
were the cords dissevered which bound us to earth, 
and with rapid motion we soared into the air. 

*< Of the many particulars of that extraordinary 
voyage, the astounding sights and sounds which 
we encountered, and of that wonderful atmosphere, 
condensed and portable, which, by an attainment 
in science unknown to mortals, was made continu- 
ally to accompany and envelop us, I cannot now 
pause to speak. Let us hasten, rather, to relate 
those still more astonishing scenes which a new 
world revealed to my bewildered mind. The du- 
ration of our journey it was impossible to compute. 
We had remained in distinct view of the earth only 
during one of its diurnal revolutions. The long dark 
chain of the Rocky Mountains, the heaving waters 
of the wide Pacific, the lofty summits of Himmaleh, 
the fiery vaults of Etna and Vesuvius, and the At- 
Jantic’s imperial wave, had successively presented 
themselves to our view and rolled rapidly away. 
Thenceforth the means of reckoning time, accord- 
ing to human computation, no longer remained. 
Perpetual sunlight rested on our path; and as it 
was only by their borrowed beams that the earth 


and her satellite could be seen, they were, of ; 


course, but dimly discernible before the sun’s su- 
perior splendour. 

**Tt may have been weeks or months that elapsed 
while we thus pursued our undeviating rout. Daily 
had the force of the earth’s attraction diminished, 
until at length we became sensible of the same 
mysterious power operating from another source. 
Our zenith and nadir suddenly changed places, and 
thenceforward our task was only to descend. The 
moon, from the appearance of a circular silvery 
cloud, had gradually enlarged before us, until one 


whole side of the heavens was obscured by extend- ° 


ed and apparently boundless tracts of land and 
water. When within a few miles of the surface, 
we discovered vehicles similar to our own, which 
I now learned wer? denominated balloons, navi- 
gating the air in all directions. To my great con- 
sternation, a collision occurred between two of 
these, by which the inmates of one were thrown 
forcibly from their car. 
rapidly downward, they floated gently in the air 
until picked up by some of their companions. 
This, I found, on inquiry, was the result of an 
elastic dress, inflated like the balloons with highly 
rarefied air. 

‘* Our descent was duly effected. We landed in 
a beautiful garden, filled with shrubs and flowers 
of surpassing beauty and fragrance, and vocal with 
the melody of birds, whose gorgeous plumage 
fiashed continually upon the eye as they flitted from 
bough to bough amid the darkened groves. From 


a perennial fountain of crystal waters, flowed a 
silvery stream, murmuring along its pebbled path, 
now in sunshine and now in shade, and winding in 


But instead of falling * 


many a graceful curve, as if reluctant to leave so 
beauteous a spot. This Paradisiacal region formed 
part of the possessions of my traveling companion, 
and embowered in a small but delightful grove, was 
a neat and tasteful dwelling, which constituted his 
‘local habitation.’ To say that bright eyes were 
glancing from the opened casement, and that tiny 
feet came pattering down the walk preceded by 
merry voices, shouting the glad welcome of child- 
hood, is only to say that the most beautiful features 
that pertain to earthly existence have their parallel 
in earth’s fair satellite. 

** The long time which I had spent in company 
with the worthy Lunarian had not been unimproved. 
He had already instructed me in many of the re- 
markable truths which afterwards came more fully 
under my observation, and had also imparted to 
me a perfect knowledge of the one language, re- 
markable both for simplicity and power, which was 
spoken in the moon. I was, therefore, fully pre- 
pared for pursuing those investigations which I so 
ardently longed to make. But lest I should weary 
you with minuteness of detail, I will dwell at pre- 
sent only upon the more striking features of Lunar 
life. 

‘* Although in some respects the inhabitants of 
the moon appeared to be like ourselves, in a state 
of probation, they were not the subjects of disease 
and death; but on arriving at a certain stage of 
moral perfection, at ages varying from three to six 
centuries, were transferred to another sphere. But 
which of the countless worlds around them would 
form their next abode, and what would be the pe- 
culiarities of that new existence, they were not 
allowed to know. And although, for reasons 
hitherto inexplicable to them, they had never been 
allowed any direct communication with the earth, 
they received frequent visits from those superior 
intelligences who inhabit other parts of the solar 
system, and whose endowments, physical and men- 
tal, are so diverse from and so far superior to those 
of mortals as to be beyond our distinct comprehen- 
sion. Although, by the assistance of my untiring 
friend, I was enabled in some degree to understand 
the nature and capacities of these glorious beings, 
the points of analogy between them and us are too 
few to admit of imparting my information to others. 
There was not one of the numerous worlds, pri- 
mary and secondary, belonging to our system, from 
which they had not at times received visitants, ex- 
cepting the earth; and they had learned with sur- 
prise that the inhabitants of the other spheres were 
equally debarred from ail communication with that 
one mysterious planet. Some of them, it is true, 
possessed an intimate knowledge of its affairs, 
which they were not allowed to reveal. It had 
been only as the reward of superior virtue that my 
Lunarian friend had at length been permitted to 
gratify his long-cherished wishes in this respect. 
Of the knowledge which he before possessed upon 
this subject, and of some of the topics on which, 
together with crowds of his companions, he earn- 
estly sought information, you shall presently hear. 
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At present let us dwell a little longer upon their 
own situation, of which you are doubtless desirous 
to be informed. 

** Notwithstanding the inferior size of the moon, 
the number of its inhabitants is far greater than 
those of the earth. There are no immense regions, 
as with us, either lying entirely waste or but thinly 
populated ; nor are there any large seas, although 
very many beautiful lakes and streams. Mild and 
genial weather continually prevails in every quar- 
ter, and the prolific soil, cultivated everywhere 
like a garden, teems with every variety of vegeta- 
tion. The little labour requisite for subsistence is 
freely bestowed by all, and although the right of 
property is scarcely recognized at all, yet so pre- 
valent is the law of love, that discord is nearly 
unknown. Where covetousness does not exist, 
few will possess more than is necessary or be en- 
vied their possessions. Among such a people, 
trade and commerce can, of course, exist only in 
a very limited degree. But those sordid views 
and desires which are, with us, too often the main- 
spring of useful inventions and great discoveries, 
have an ample substitute there in that noble thirst 
for knowledge which has led to the attainment of 
the same or still greater ends. That wonderful 
agent, however, which is so much valued by our 
utilitarian race, and which is here pressed into the 
ranks of labour in every conceivable form, is fortu- 
nately but little valued in the lunar world. At all 
events, it is not applied to locomotion. Speed is 
of but little value to people whose life is numbered 
by centuries rather than years, and who seldom 
travel, except to admire the beauties of nature or 
to study its mysteries. Instead of the plashing 
wheel and hissing steam, and long dark line of 
smoke, graceful and beauteous boats, with snowy 
sails or slender oars, adorn the thousand lakes 
which lie embosomed within their ever verdant 
shores. 

** The occupation and pursuits of the inhabitants 


are, of course, essentially different from those of > 


the mass of human beings. But the same branches 
of study which employ philosophers here are there 
pursued with tenfold avidity. The elements of 
matter, and the leading laws of nature, are alike 
in both worlds. 

‘The moon, like the earth, has its countless 
orders of animated existence, with the agreeable 
difference that there are there no beasts or birds of 
prey, and no venomous varieties of either reptiles 
or insects. The vegetable and mineral worlds are 
equally rich in beautiful and wonderful productions, 
and the crystal waters, unfrighted by scaly mon- 
sters, teem with happy life. 

** Of the astonishing discoveries which those zeal- 
ous students have made in the exact sciences, as 
also in natural history, and in natural and mental 
philosophy, some other occasion must serve to tell. 
Let it suffice to say, that in all the attainments of 
science they are infinitely in advance of man. 

«It required much time to become in any degree 
habituated to the new state of things around me. 
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Inasmuch as disease and every variety of physical 
or mental decay were unknown to my new asso- 
ciates, it was difficult to distinguish the man of six 
centuries from the youth of sixty. A similar immu- 
nity from the ravages of time, of course, pertained 
to the gentler sex, whose charms in every particu- 
lar, except their perpetuity, resembled those of the 
fairest daughters of Eve. Among the absurdities 
to which my accustomed habits exposed me, and of 
which I was not fully cured until I had repeatedly 
witnessed the surprise of my companions, was the 
health-inquiring salutation so common on earth; 
and I had never before reflected how the preva- 
lence of this practice among men was a recognition 
of the universality of disease and pain. 

‘¢ The celestial scenery viewed from the lunar 
world, while in many respects similar, is in others 
strikingly different from that which we are accus- 
tomed to survey. It cannot have escaped your ob- 
servation that our beauteous satellite, like a true 
friend, always presents the same face to the earth. 
This, as you well know, arises from the fact that 
her rotation upon her axis is performed in precisely 
the same time as her revolution around her primary. 
A consequence of this is that her days and nights 
are each equivalent in length to more than a fort- 
night of our time. But the absence of the sun from 
that portion of the lunar world which we behold, 
can scarcely be said to produce night, his office 
being supplied by a moon, the size and light of 
which are more than twelve times as great as our 
own. That moon is the earth. It forms to the 
Lunarian the most magnificent and stupendous 
specimen of celestial scenery, and its light, unac- 
companied by heat, is scarcely inferior to that of 
the sun. From the firmament of one hemisphere 
it is never absent, and in that of the other never 
present. But it is no uncommon thing for these 
singular people, whose chief pursuit is to study 
the works of the Supreme Intelligence, to perform 
frequent pilgrimages from one hemisphere to the 
other for the purpose of contemplating the beauties 
and mysteries of that vast universe, of which our 
own little world forms so inconsiderable a portion. 
The diurnal motion of the earth is easily perceived 
ever: by the unassisted eye; and, most astonishing 
to relate, by means of optical instruments, which 
are there brought to the highest conceivable state 
of perfection, the very persons and movements of 
our inhabitants are exposed to the daily inspection 
of the Lunarians. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that I found my new associates better acquainted 
than myself with some of the habits and customs 
of the various nations of the world. And great as 
my desire had hitherto been to acquire a know- 
ledge of the moon, my curiosity suddenly took a 
new turn, and I became chiefly anxious to make 
observations from my elevated post on the actions 
of my fellow men. My wishes were readily grati- 
fied by my benevolent companions, and we spent 
many hours together in this occupation. Our first 
observations were made when the western hemi- 
sphere was turned towards us. Glasses of com- 
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par&tively small magnifying power were used at 
first, and I beheld, spread out at one view beneath 
me, yet with wonderful minuteness of detail, the 
towns and rivers and forests of half of our beloved 
country. Side by side lay the commercial metro- 
polis and her sister cities, girt, jewel-like, with 
their setting of silvery waters, and pointing with 
their thousand spires to the blue arch of hea- 
ven. Instinctively my eye ran along the map-like 
picture until it rested upon the quiet village which 
I had so recently left. Then, at my request, a 
higher power was applied to the instrument, and, 
behold, living, walking, gesticulating, I saw the 
friends and companions from whom I had been so 
lately and singularly separated. This system of 
espionage was continued over various sections of 
the world, and resulted in the acquisition of many 
curious pieces of information. But I soon found 
my friend so eager to learn the meaning of many 
things which we beheld and of others which he had 
before witnessed, that I abandoned for a while my 
own investigations to gratify his curiosity. 

***Tell me, my friend,’ he said, ‘ what is the 
great secret connected with earthly existence? I 


look upon your world, and I behold a globe, of 


which two large portions are locked up in eternal 
frosts, and another is continually exposed to the 
blaze of a tropical sun. And although between 
these extremes I see large belts of beautiful coun- 
try, ornamented with every variety of verdure, in- 
terspersed with shining lakes and rivers, and 
everywhere populated by active and industrious 
beings, yet even here some principle of destruc- 
tion seems continually in operation. Now the tor- 
nado sweeps resistlessly along, uprooting your 
forests, demolishing your dwellings, and whelming 
your vessels beneath the blackened sea. Now the 
rapid lightning descends, carrying destruction in 
its path, and anon the earth opens her dreadful 
jaws and whole cities with their inhabitants de- 
scend into the gulf. From the blackened summits 
of a hundred hills, by turns the molten lava rolls, 
a broad and burning stream of death. Besides all 
this, there seems to be some imperceptible process 
of decay, by which large numbers of human beings 
are continually carried out of existence. Every- 
where I behold large processions following seem- 
ingly lifeless bodies, and interring them in the soil. 
So continual are these occurrences, that I have 
sometimes been led to conjecture that death is the 
lot of all mankind. Nay, more, it seems to be a 
desired doom. Large companies often meet and 
seem to make a pastime of destroying each other; 
and not unfrequently I have beheld encounters 
between individuals, armed with mysterious wea- 
pons, which resulted in the destruction of one or 
both, while their companions stood looking calmly 
on. Tell me,’ he continued, ‘ the meaning of this 
wonderful state of affairs. You perceive that in 
our world all is serenity and peace. Here are no 
convulsions of nature; no tempests rage; no light- 
nings rend; no burning hills pour forth their liquid 
fires upon the plain; no dread extremes of heat 
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and cold are known. How is it that he whose 
name and character is Love, has created such a 
world as yours for the adode of his innocent and 
and unoffending creatures ?” 

*< ¢ Alas, my friend,’ I replied, * you have touch- 
ed the very key to the whole mystery. Innocence 
dwells not on earth. The natural evils incident to 
our world, of which you have beheld but a small 
portion, are the consequence and the punishment 
of crime. When man was guiltless, the wheels of 
nature moved harmoniously onward. No warring 
elements disturbed their course. Spontaneously 
the soil produced its fruits, unmixed with thorns 
or noisome weeds. Man’s only labour was to 
enjoy and to obey; but, alas! he fell from his in- 
tegrity. That fall produced the natural evils of 
which you speak, including death, which is, indeed, 
the universal lot. But the extent of that moral 
evil which was thus introduced into the world, it 
is impossible to describe.’ 

‘*I then proceeded,” said Wilhelmus, ‘to re- 
count a small part of the ravages of that debasing 
principle which ‘ brought death into the world, and 
all our woe.’ Briefly I described to him its effects 
upon human beings in their best estate. I told 
him of the artificial organization of society which 
it had rendered necessary, by which individuals 
gave up a portion of their natural rights to secure 
the protection of the remainder. I told him of our 
laws, our courts, our officers of justice, of the 
prison, the dungeon, and the block. I told him of 
that universal want of truth implied by the neces- 
sity of solemnly attested writings to bind man to 
the fulfilment of his word. I told him how every 
community was disturbed by animosities growing 
out of political and religious opinions; how ava- 
rice and deceit, and selfishness, marked the deal- 
ings of man with his neighbour, and how even the 
social circle was embittered by pride, and envy, 
and hatred, and all uncharitableness. I told him 
of the horrors of war; of those occasions on which 
the earth had seemed turned into a vast slaughter- 
house by the evil passions of its inhabitants. I 
told him of the Cesars, the Alexanders and Napo- 
leons, emulous of universal dominion, who had 
deluged the world with blood. I told him of a 
Jenghiz-Khan, a Tamerlane, and an Alaric, ravag- 
ing the face of the earth and destroying millions 
of their defenceless fe!low-beings. I told him 
how ingenuity had been exhausted to invent atro- 
cities sufficiently horrid to glut the sanguinary dis- 
positions of men; how human beings had been 
roasted, flayed, boiled in caldrons, pounded in 
mortars, and subjected to every possible variety of 
torture. 

‘¢ With increasing astonishment and horror did 
the worthy Lunarians listen to these dreadful de- 
tails. They no longer expressed surprise at the 
earthquake, the lightning and the volcano, but 
rather wondered that the Divine energy had not 
been exerted to annihilate a world so polluted by 
crime. I then proceeded to unfold to my now 
delighted auditors, as far as my humble powers 
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would allow, the particulars of that stupendous 
plan of redemption by which man is allowed to 
recover his lost innocence and happiness, and by 
means of which the messenger of death, otherwise 
so dreadful, becomes only the welcome agent of | 
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his transition to immortal life. 


‘¢ But what inspired the most unmeasured won- 
der, accompanied at first with a degree of incre- 
dulity, was the information that a majority of human 
beings were utterly regardless of the brilliant hopes 
thus freely provided for them. The theme was 
one which my benevolent friend seemed never 
willing to abandon; and it was without surprise 
that I received from him a few days subsequently, ; 
an earnest proposition to return with me imme- 
diately to the earth for the purpose of arousing its } 
inhabitants from their amazing apathy. So vehe- ; 
mently was this project urged, that I could inter- 5 
pose no objection. ‘ Let us hasten,’ he said, ‘lest, 3 
notwithstanding our greatest speed, death should 
snatch another wretched victim ere we can arrive.’ 

‘© Our homeward voyage was accomplished with- 
out accident or delay, and, guided by the unerring 
skill of my companion, our faithful balloon once 
more found moorings in the quiet village of Peace- 
But my long journeys, and the extraordi- 
nary and exciting scenes through which I had 
passed, began to produce their natural results. 
Immediate and severe illness ensued; and when, 
after several weeks confinement, I had partly re- ; 
covered from this affliction, I learned, to my un- 
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panions. 
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| They could not deny the first arrival of the aérial 


but just recovered. 


a virtue. 
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speakable grief, that my celestial visitant had dis- 
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THE POET. 


BY ERNEST HELFENSTEIN. 


“Non vox sed votum.” 


It is the belief of the vulgar that, when the Nightingale sings, it leans its breast upon a thorn. 


Siva, sing, Poet, sing— 
With the thorn upon thy breast, 
Robbing thee of all thy rest; 
Hidden thorn for ever thine, 
Therefore dost thou sit and twine 
Lays of sorrowing— 
Songs that wake a nightly gladness, 
Spite of all their mournful sadness. 


Sing, sing, Poet, sing— 
Tt doth ease thee of thy sorrow— 
Onward, singing till the morrow— 
Never weary of thy trust, 
Hoping, loving as thou must, 

Let thy music ring; 
Noble cheer it doth impart, 
Strength of will and strength of heart. 


Sing, sing, Poet, sing— 
Pining heart, lonely heart, 
Solitary as thou art— 
Leaning on thy secret thorn, 


Sing at midnight, sing at morn; 

Lo! upon thy string 
Hang the weak and sore perplexed, 
Hang the sorrowing and distressed. 


Sing, sing, Poet, sing— 
Thou art made of human voice, 
Wherefore should’st thou not rejoice 
That the tears of thy mute brother, 
Bearing pangs he may not smother, 

Through thee are fiowing?— 
For his dim, unuttered grief 
Through thy song hath found relief. 
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Sing, sing, Poet, sing— 
Join the music of the stars, 
Wheeling on their sounding cars, 
Each responsive in its place 
To the choral hymn of space— 

Lift, Oh! lift thy wing, 
) And the thorn beneath thy breast, 
} Though it pierce, will give thee rest. 


Na ea a eta ee 





appeared. My anxious inquiries about him receited 
only evasive replies, accompanied sometimes with 
smiles and mysterious whisperings among my com- 
They listened to the account of my tra- 
vels with similar symptoms of mistrust, and some, 
influenced by envy or malice, have even hinted 
that all was but the phantasy of a fevered brain. 





traveler, but asserted that the Lunarian was only 
an aéronaut from a distant city, who had accident- 
ally alighted in our village, and who, perceiving 
our astonishment and affright, had practised upon 
our credolity. They even went so far as to say 
that he had confessed the artifice, and that, on the 
ensuing day, with his wondrous vehicle, collapsed 
and quietly stowed in a carriage, he had departed 
from the village—myself in the meantime having 
become insensible under the effects of a raging 
fever, from which, after three weeks thrall, 1 had 


** Patience, my friend,’? continued Wilhelmus, 
**is doubtless a commendable quality, but there 
are said to be limits beyond which it ceases to be 
I could not, of course, continue to re- 
side among people so evidently disposed to perse- 
cute, even if my anxiety to regain my lost com- 
panion had not tempted me to wander. My travels 
have been extensive and varied, and although I 
have never, unfortunately, been able to find my 
much valued friend, I do not doubt that he is 
abroad in the earth engaged in his mission of love.’’ 
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LETTERS FROM ROME.—TO THE EDITOR. 


LETTER THIRD. 


Rome, Dec. 1845.—Monday evening. 

My Dear Mapam—lI have just returned from 
visiting the Vatican by torch light. This visit I 
have been anticipating for several days past, as I 
was anxious to see the fine sculptures by artificial 
light. There were several of us, and we formed 
a picturesque group as we marched up the dimly 
lighted grand staircase, guarded by the Swiss 
guards with their bloodless battle axes. We hur- 
ried through the long gallery of inscriptions, some 
six hundred feet in length, where are preserved all 
the inscriptions found upon tombs and other monu- 
ments of antiquity, and were admitted into the 
Museo Chiaramonti.* The torches were placed to 
give the best effect. The light brought out in 
beautiful relief the peculiar beauties of each work 
of art. Perhaps you may imagine my feelings as 
I lightly trod through the vast halls of gods, god- 
desses and ancient heroes. The spirit of beauty 
breathed everywhere around me. Time had added 
its saddening effect to meet my half melancholy 
mood. I started again and again as I leaned over 
the different groups, and finally turned to the deep 
recess of a window for relief from the overburden- 
ing thoughts which crowded upon me; but here 
my gaze was met by another scene of beauty. I 
was looking down upon the city over which the 
moon seemed to hang with a rich softness inde- 
scribable. 

Tuesday morning.—I have always been very fond 
of statuary, and find my taste fully gratified in the 
Vatican. It is surprising to see to what perfection 


5 


the ancient artists arrived in the delineation of » 


grace and beauty; they seem to have lost nothing 


that could add to agreeable effect. A writer of } 


the last century remarks, that “‘ it was in the skil- 
ful and temperate exertion of her powers in this 
noblest province of the art, expression, that ancient 
sculpture so much excelled the modern; she knew 
its limits and had ascertained them with precision. 
As far as expression would go hand in hand with 
grace and beauty in subjects intended to excite 
sympathy, she indulged the chisel ; but when agony 
threatened to induce distraction and obliterate 
beauty, she wisely set bounds to imitation, remem- 
bering that though it may be moral to pity ugliness 
in distress, it is more natural to pity beauty in the 
same situation, and that her business was not to 
give the strongest representation of nature, but the 
representation which would interest us most.”? 


* This Gallery was formed almost entirely by Pius 
VIIL, and arranged by Canova. It contains upwards of 
700 pieces of ancient sculpture. 


Criticisms on the works in the Vatican have been 
written until the subject is threadbare. I will, 
however, send you one on the group of Laocoon, 
by the same old author quoted above, believing it 
much better than anything I could say. 

‘« The finest spec’ mens of antique sculpture are 
to be seen in the Vatican. In these the Greek 
artists display an unquestionable superiority over 
the most successful efforts of the moderns. For 
me to attempt a description of these masterpieces, 
which have been described a thousand times, and 
imitated as often, without once having had justice 
done them, would be equally vain and superfluous. 
The most insensible of mankind must be struck 
with horror at sight of the Laocoon. 

**On one of my visits to the Vatican, I was ac- 
companied by two persons who had never been 
there before. One of them is accused of being 
perfectly callous to everything which does not 
immediately touch his own person; the other is a 
worthy, good man. The first, after staring for 
some time with marks of terror at the group, at 
length recovered himself, exclaiming, with a laugh 
-—‘ Egad, I was afraid these serpents would have 
left the fellows they are devouring and made a snap 
at me; but I am happy to recollect they are of 
marble.? ‘I thank you, sir, most heartily,’ said 
the other, ‘ for putting me in mind of that circum- 
stance: till you mentioned it, I was in agony for 
those two youths.’ 

‘Nothing can be conceived more admirably 
executed than this affecting group. In all proba- 
bility, it never would have entered into my own 
head that it could have been in any respect im- 
proved; but in conversing with Mr. L » who, 
speaking in the highest terms of praise concerning 
the execution of this piece, observed that, had the 
figure of Laocoon been alone, it would have been 
perfect. As a man suffering the most excruciating 
bodily pain with becoming fortitude, it admits of 
no improvement; his proportions, his form, his 
action, his expression, are exquisite. But when 
his sons appear, he is no longer an insulated, suf- 
fering individual, who, when he has met pain and 
death with dignity, has done all that could be ex- 
pected from man; he commences father, and a 
much wider field is opened to the artist. We ex- 
pect the deepest pathos in the exhibition of the 
sublimest character that art can offer to the con- 
templation of the human mind—a father forgetting 
pain and instant death to save his children. This 
sublime and pathetic the artist did not see, or 
despaired of attaining. Laocoon’s sufferings are 
merely corporeal; he is deaf to the cries of his 
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agonizing children, who are calling on him for 
assistance. But had he been throwing a look of 
anguish upon his sons, had he seemed to have for- 
gotten his own sufferings in theirs, he would have 
commanded the sympathy of the spectator in a 
much higher degree. On the whole, Mr. L 
was of opinion that the execution of this group is 
perfect, but the conception is not equal to the 
execution. Whether he spoke like a man of taste, 
I am sure he spoke like a father. I have the sen- 
sibility to feel the beauty and justness of the re- 
mark, though I had not the ingenuity to make it.” 

Nothing could have been finer than the effect of 
the torchlight on the Apollo last night. This sta- 
tue will probably always rank as the best represent- 
ative of the human form. The artist has wrought 
in marble a finer expression of grace and dignity 
than ever was seen in living features. There is 
no doubt that one reason the ancient artists suc- 
ceeded so well in their works, was in a measure 
from the subjects chosen. In creating their divini- 
ties, they strove to create something more beautiful 
than nature had ever formed. 

Rome is full of statuary, and is the home of 
nearly all modern sculptors of any note. I have 
spent two days here in visiting the studios of the 
most celebrated, and, perhaps, may send you an 
account of some of their works, I myself am very 
fond of classical subjects, have pictured to myself 
an ideal character of the mythological divinities, 
and take great delight in finding my fancies carried 
out. I can easily fancy the feelings of the Span- 
iard who is said to have fallen in love with a 
statue in St. Peter’s, for I myself once kissed a 
statue of Diana which I was very much pleased with 
—for it exerted a tender influence over me and 
called up pleasant feelings whenever I saw it. 

You inquire about some of the American artists 
and what I think of their works. I have never 
seen Powers, and but few of his busts. These are 
considered by many equa! if not superior to those 
of any modern artist. A friend of mine, who has 
resided in Florence, and in whose judgment I 
place much confidence, informs me that Powers 
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excels in execution and finish, that his works being 
so skillfully executed, are very attractive, and that 
he has obtained his renown from the truthful busts 
he has executed ; but, he added, that in conception 
he falls far short of Crawford and Brown. Powers 
has been in Italy some eight or nine years, and you 
well know we have heard much praise of him, 
although I believe he has sent very little if any 
statuary to the United States. 

You have seen Crawford’s Orpheus at Boston, 
and know how to judge of that very fine work of 
art, which does credit to the society that purchased 
it. He has lately returned here from America, and 
just commenced his labours. He informs me that 
he is pleased to be once more in Rome. He says 
it is almost impossible in America to keep up the 
feeling for art which is so desirable for an artist. 
He is well and favourably known here, and I be- 
lieve meets with that success which he so well 
merits. 

I wrote you not long since that I had seen your 
friend Brown. He appears to be an artist in every 
sense. His eye is ever detecting the beautiful in 
nature andart. There is a wonderful improvement 
in his works the last two or three years. He has 
suffered much with sickness, and labours at times 
under a depression of spirits, caused, I think, by 
the exciting objects around him. He is finishing 
a statue of Ruth gleaning in the fields of Boaz. 
She stands with a few ears of grain thrown over 
her left arm, her right resting upon drapery on her 
bosom. The attitude is very graceful, and there is 
a sweet sad look in her face, whichis bent towards 
the ground. He has several orders for it, one from 
a late member of Parliament from Glasgow, who, on 
secing it, immediately gave a commission without 
seeing the artist, who was unwell at the time. 
There are several other artists here of whom I will 
write you about in my next. 

I am delighted to hear that you were so suc- 
cessful with the ‘“‘ Bazaar,” and hope the Academy 
> will soon be restored. The ladies deserve much 
> credit for their enterprise. 
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LINES TO A FLIRT. 


BY J. T. 3S. SULLIVAN. 


Farewett! yes, farewell! in my absence forget 
That we ’mid the circles of fashion e’er met; 

Ay! banish the thought of a being like me, 

And blot out my name from thy cold memory! 


Go, flirt thou with others! to them still reveal 

A heart that could conquer, yet never could feel. 

To them all thy charms and thine arts still display, 
Which shall gain for thee conquests of thousands each day! 


It were better at once from my bliss to awake, 
Than I'nger in hope till I feel the spell break! 


‘ Far better forgotten, than live on to be 
The victim of flirting—a triumph for thee! 


Ah! what were thy beauty, if truth, too, were thine! 
The light of an angel, some spirit divine! 

But, alas! all its splendour, like evening’s gold light, 
Charms the senses a moment, then leaves them in night. 


err eens 


Farewell, then! and may’st thou forget each fond vow 
Once breathed from the heart that but pities thee now! 
Forget, too, our meetings—the words thou hast spoken— 
And forget, artful girl, the fond heart thou hast broken! 


wane 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


BY MRS. H. SEELEY TOTTEN. 


LETTER FOURTH. 


CARTHAGENA, Sept. 25th, 1845. 

Our quiet churchyards at home, with their shady 
trees, their emblematic flowers, their sculptured 
monuments, and the mournful singing of the birds, 
whose very notes seem to proclaim these spots as 
hallowed ground, cannot be visited by even the 
thoughtless and the careless without awakening 
reflections calculated to elevate and improve; while 
to the mourner, the calmness of the scene and the 
beauty around, speak words of soothing, and tell 
of those who, though gone, do but sleep, and 
whose bodies, ‘if sown in dishonour, shall be 
raised in glory,’? and ‘if sown in weakness shall 
be raised in power.’? But how different are the 
feelings with which the close, confined and loath- 
some Manga are visited! This is the burial-place 
for Carthagena and its vicinity, the spot in which 
are placed the high and low, the rich and poor of 
every colour, where the ghastly skull, the grinning 
grinders, and the worm-eaten coffin intrude them- 
selves upon the sight, clothing death in robes of 
horror, in habiliments of woe. 

Around the enclosure, which is very circum- 
scribed, is a substantial wall, solid and lofty, 
against which are built (inside) a number of narrow 
slips just large enough to admit a coffin. In these 
are generally placed the remains of those of the 
higher and wealthier class of people, where they 
are kept closely walled up for the space of eighteen 
months, after which the decayed coffin is given to 
the winds, (or is used by the sexton for firewood 
or fence,) and the bones of the deceased are placed 
in a small box and conveyed to the vault under- 
neath the cathedral—the vacant place being ready 
for another. Besides these slips are others, made 
in and around a building in the centre of the 
ground, and a little in advance of these are accom- 
modations of the same description for the bodies 
of priests. To the lower classes, the friendless 
and the poor, are assigned shallow resting-places 
underneath the ground, whither they are conveyed, 
with few ceremonies and little solemnity, in a public 
coffin, and are committed to the earth without a 
box of any kind, and often without clothing—this 
being, I am told, immediately seized upon and 
appropriated among themselves by those who come 
to pay the last tribute of respect to the memory 
of the departed. Shrouds are not used, and the 
dead body is clothed as when in life. At the 
burial of our consul at Santa Martha, a friend to 
the deceased, with his penknife, cut and disfigured 
the broadcloth suit in which he was enveloped, in 


such a manner as to render it useless to any one 
who might have been disposed to seize upon it; 
and however revolting this was to the sight, still 
was it a friendly act, and done to prevent fur- 
ther dishonour. Nor is this a solitary instance. 
Graves being usually very shallow, the bodies are 
frequently compressed or flattened by means of a 
heavy piece of wood prepared for the purpose ; 
and in this manner they are left for a time, a short 
time usually, I believe, after which the bones are 
collected together, and in one mass thrown into 
small enclosures taken off from either corner of 
the cemetery. 

Curiosity once led me to visit this fearful place 
in company with a friend. It was a calm and 
beautiful morning—for in this country the mornings 
are always peculiarly lovely. The air was fresh 
and balmy until we entered the precincts of th’s 
tainted spot, where was not a blade of grass to be 
seen, no flowers blooming over the graves of the 
departed, no trees to shield the mourner from the 
scorching sun, no monuments to mark where lie 
the dead; but scattered around .were bones of 
every size, from those of the newly-born infant to 
those of the full-grown man. Over one grave lay 
an entire skeleton, bleaching and whitening in the 
sun’s strong rays. A feeling of horror crept over 
me as I looked into several ‘‘ ready prepared”? 
graves, (of which there were some half-dozen of 
various sizes,) and remembered that their victims 
were still alive, and perhaps little thinking of the 
narrow bed that was yawning for them. Why 
graves should be prepared in this way I cannot 
imagine, because Carthagena is really a healthy 
place, and but few deaths occur in proportion to 
its population. Around these wide-mouthed but 
shallow openings was literally a wall of bones, 
while underneath our feet, and on every side 
wherever we turned, were visible portions of the 
human frame. To describe the scene within the 
small enclosures in the corners, (to which I have 
before alluded,) would be impossible with other 
pen than that of Monk Lewis or of Mrs. Radcliffe, 
so I forbear to attempt it, and will only mention 
one sight which I there saw that struck me with 
peculiar force. Amidst one of these heaps of 
loathsomeness, so disgusting to behold, lay a little 
tin coffin in which were still remaining some parts 
of the body of an infant, the child probably of 
some foreigner, some mere sojourner in this land, 
who, having intended removing the darling remains 
to the home of his father and friends, had placed 
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them for safe keeping in this metal box. Some- 
thing had prevented or interfered, or the heartless 
grave-digger had anticipated the parents in the 
removal, and there lay the little body, uncared for, 
unthought of. 

Still smoking fires showed where recently had 
been consumed large quantities of bones, and one 
vacant corner told from whence they had been 
taken. 

Among those who are so kind to the living, who 
show so much affection for their families and 
friends, it appears singular that there should be so 
little attention paid to the dead, so small an amount 
of respect given to the memory of those who have 
passed into another world. And yetitisso. True, 
masses are said for the peace of the soul, and mo- 
ney ie paid for prayers to aid in passing it through 
purgatory, but the body seems to be forgotten, the 
remains uncared for. To have, as with us, perma- 
nent resting-places for the dead, owing to the dif- 
ference in the climate, would, I imagine, be im- 
possible; but that there should be a larger space 
allotted for burial purposes, and that when bones 
are removed they should not be exposed to the 
view of every idle passer-by, are things that are 
quite within the power of being accomplished, and 
would reflect honour and credit upon the living. 

And now that I am on this grave subject, might 
I not as wel] tell of some other matters connected 
with it, and describe certain curious ceremonies 
pertaining to the sick room and the house of 
mourning. That no good Catholic is willing to die 
without having confessed and received the holy 
sacrament at the hands of the priest, are well 
known facts. Accordingly, when this last cere- 
mony is to be performed, a procession is formed at 
the church, consisting of the bearer of the smoking 
incense, the priest, under a canopy carried by four 
men, other priests, and a train of followers carry- 
ing lighted candles, and numerous in proportion to 
the wealth and standing of the sick person. Chant- 
ing solemnly as they pass along, all persons in the 
streets or on the balconies, kneel until the proces- 
sion has gone by; and if it be night, lights are 
placed in the windows and balconies, and a solemn 
silence prevails. This is always a touching scene, 
and the only procession I have witnessed that in 
any manner has affected my feelings or reached 
my heart. 

Usually, so soon as a death takes place, the 
corpse is removed to the church, being carried 
there with considerable pomp and ceremony. Here 
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it remains until near sundown, when the funeral 
procession is formed, by which it is accompanied 
about half way to the place of burial. After this 
it is delivered over to the tender mercies of the 
negro carriers, who, in a most unceremonious, 
thoughtless manner, literally trot off with it to the 
Manga, and there bury it in the manner before de- 
scribed. When a child dies it is dressed in satin, 
lace and flowers, the coffin is decorated in a fan- 
ciful manner, and not many years have passed by 
since (I am told) it was usual to escort the little 
body to the grave attended by a band of music 
playing a joyous air. Among the lower classes, 
the season of a death in the family is always a 
time of great merriment; and in the house of 
mourning is heard, all night, and sometimes for 
days after, the sound of harp, guitar, or Indian 
drum, accompanied by singing and, of course, by 
dancing, for this is an every-day amusement, and 
joined in by all ages. Recently, at a very early 
hour in the morning, scarcely daylight, indeed, I 
saw an aged and infirm woman dancing in front of 
her little cabin, her partner being quite an active, 
middle-aged man, with whom she seemed to vie 
in all her movements. A negro was playing on 
the harp, and nodding and dozing after the revelry 
of the previous night; while beating time upon the 
side of the instrument, sat the bereaved mother of 
a child which had been committed to the earth on 
the evening before only. The dancer who I men- 
tioned just now was the grandmother of the infant. 

Among the higher classes of society, nine days 
after a death has occurred are spent in close con- 
finement to the house, during which time the 
friends of the family are all expected to make 
their visit of condolence to the bereaved, dressed 
in deep mourning, and outwardly exhibiting feel- 
ings of much sympathy. The visit, however, is 
passed in talking and laughing. Those who sym- 
pathize most deeply remain to either partake of 
breakfast or dinner with the family, as the case 
may be. For one whole month no visits are made 
or returned, but soon after, balls are attended ; and 
mourning habiliments do not long encumber those 
whose violent grief and excessive agony at the im- 
mediate time of death and burial, are heartrending 
beyond description. Mourning is worn, not for 
relatives only and intimate friends, but for ac- 
quaintances, and sometimes for even the relatives 
of acquaintances, and that, too, without any pre- 
vious knowledge of the person for whom the so- 
lemn costume is assumed. 





BE GRATEFUL. 


Bs grateful for what heaven bestows of light, and life, 
and love— 


For the beauty everywhere around, and the glorious 
skies above: 

Be grateful for the thrilling joy in every pleasant sound— 

For the burning eloquence of words, and the music all 
around: 


Be grateful for the happiness the sweet affections bring— 

For ee blessings every hour, and for hope in every 
thing: 

Be grateful for the wealth of mind that God has giv'’n to 


thee: 
Be grateful for the priceless gift of ImmorTa.rry. ar 
J. 8. F. 














THE MOTHER’S DREAM. 


BY ANNA MORTON. 


A Farr boy lay on the couch of pain, his round § 
limbs emaciated by fever, his beautiful face dis- > 
torted by delirium. In the well-stuffed arm-chair » 
the nurse quietly slept, but the mother knelt by the ¢ 
bed-side, his hand in hers, and fervently prayed 
for the preservation of her darling ; all despaired of 
his life, but the mother could not give him up. 
No hand but hers must bathe his burning brow, 
none but hers present the cooling drink ; and while 
her tears belied the words, she said he could not, 
must not die—her beautiful, her only child. 

The angel of death hovered over the bed; the 
angel of sleep accompanied him. ‘Twin brothers ; 
they, and both were good and lovely, but one was 
sadder than the other. Death ever is unwelcome; »° 
and a tear, such as angels weep, was in hiseye, } 
for tender pity dwelt in his heart, but on his lips { 
was a sweet smile, for he knew the happy issue of . 
his mission. ‘‘ Must I, indeed, strike now, my 
brother?’’ said he. ‘‘ Nay, beloved,’’ answered 
the ange! of sleep, ‘‘our Master has sent me to 
prepare the way for thee;—wait thou awhile.”’ , 
So saying, he breathed a kiss on the sick boy’s 
lips, and the restless, rolling eye was sweetly 
closed; the convulsive action of the muscles ceased 
—one thin hand rested calmly on his bosom, the 
other quie:ly lay within his mother’s. ‘* Blessed 
sleep,’’ said she, ‘‘it will now all be well!’’ She 
gently laid her head on the pillow, the angel fan- 
ned her with his wing, and the eye that had so 
long and anxiously watched, was sealed in slumber. 

Her spirit wandered to the land of dreams; she 
entered a chamber, and there she beheld her child 
—no longer a fair lad, full of glee and joyous ex- 
pectation, but a sorrowful man, bowed down by 
care. Robbed of his good name by foul calumny, 
ashamed to appear before honest men with a blot 
upon his character, deprived of all employment and 
of all hope, the companion of his life lying dead of 
a broken heart, and his children crying to him in 
vain for bread, what refuge had he, save in the 
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tomb ?—what was left for him on earth, save de- * 


pot<_> 


| go, mother ?—will you let me go?"’ 
; dearest boy, and God bless you!” 
’ death stooped down and kindly bore away his soul 


‘ resignation and trust. 


; me—it is well with the child.” 


spair? In his agony he cried, with Job—‘‘ I would 
not live alway; better are those who die in their 
youth, before the evil day; oh, Lord, in tender 
mercy, slay me.”’ 

In her sleep, the mother’s heart fainted away ; 


> but she was aroused to consciousness by a soft, 


light hand upon her brow, and a feeling of wonder- 
ful joy filled her soul. The air was full of fra- 
grance and of song, and a light shone around her 


$ more brilliant than the sun, but milder and gentler 
’ than the moon. 


A glorious form of beauty ap- 
proached, all radiant in wisdom and sweetness; it 


> was her boy—she could not mistake him; but, oh, 


how lovely! He flew to meet her. ‘‘ Dearest 
mother,’’ he cried, ‘‘ shed not one tear for me, but 
hasten hither; we all expect you, and your abode 
is ready. Come;—your eye cannot see, your 
heart cannot conceive how happy I am.” 

At that moment she was awakened by a convul- 


> sive movement of the hand clasped in hers. She 


started up. A change passed over the face of her 
child, for the angel of death approached and touch- 


> ed him with his wing; but a smile of triumph was 
; on his lips and joyful light in his blue eye, for he 
} saw the bright messengers of God. 


‘The angels, 
mother, the glorious angels, they beckon me. May 

“ Yes, go, 
The angel of 


with a kiss. 
eternal life. 


He carried it safely to the land of 


“ Mortals say, a man has died; 
Angels cry, a child is born.” 


Short was the mother’s sojourn upon earth, and 
the cup of her sorrow was sweetened by pious 
She was enabled to say 
with the Shunammite woman—‘‘ [t is well with 
Patiently she bore 
her load of grief till the day of deliverance arrived, 


> and then she hastened to the scenes anticipated in 


her ‘‘ mother’s dream.”’ 
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SONNET. 


Tere moved a beauteous form on easy wing, ; 
Chanting through nature a melodious song ; $ 

Borne on the breeze I heard it sweetly sing, ; 
And ‘mong the vocal woods its strains prolong: $ 

It floated on the wild flowers’ sweet perfume— > 
With melody inspired the vernal streams, 

And, like an angel decked with golden plume, } 


It shone reflected in the sun’s bright beams. 

As wishfully I gazed upon its charms, 
Unconsciously it near me softly stole, 

And, sweetly smiling, cast its magic arms, 
With bliss transporting, round my youthful soul. 

I asked its name—“ Love,” was the answer given— 
“T came to minister delight; my home is Heaven.” 

Francis. 
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THE SABBATH 





PLANTED IN AMERICA. 





BY MRS. HALE. 


“Own!” cried the Greek, in patriot pride, 
And swept the plain of Marathon ; 

“On! on!” the haughty Roman cried, 
And crossed the Rubicon! 

One Chief the Persian sceptre broke, 

One bowed the World beneath his yoke. 


But greater deeds than these were done, 
When, few and wgak, but undismay’d, 
The Pilgrim Fathefs knelt and pray’d 
That God would lead them on! 
Then, Home and Country left behind, 
They spread their canvas to the wind, 
And o’er the wide Atlantic driven, 
Their compass hope, their anchor faith, 
Their strength His love who conquered death, 
Their guiding star the will of Heaven! 


The winds might how], the waters rol! 
In mountain masses high ; 
The tempest send its midnight scowl 
Athwart the noon-day sky; 
Yet onward, on they held their way, 
In trust by night, in prayer by day, 
In hope that never fail’d or fear’d; 
And when the long-sought land appear’d, 
Though Winter’s death-pale aspect lay 
Around the shore, and o’er the bay 
His frozen snow was hur!’d, 
Still onward, on—they bore each shock 
With hearts of proof that dangers mock ; 
And when, at length, on Plymouth Rock 
Those fervent Men and Women trod, 
They gave the Sabbath to a World, 
That World to Freedom and to God. 





LAUREL HILL. 


BY D. E. WILSON. 


I sTROLL’D out alone, from the city’s gay throng, 
To shun the commotion and noise— 

And found a retreat where no passions belong, 
And peace a safe refuge enjoys. 


The sun’s golden beams upon green Laurel Hill, 
From the spotless blue heaven were shed— 

le was slowly declining, but gazing back still 
Ou the beautiful home of the dead. 


The graceful hill curves with a bountiful swell, 
Like a mother’s soft bosom of love; 

And on it earth’s children are nestled, to dwell 
Till called to bright mansions above. 


As flowers, though withered and buried in earth, 
Iu Spring have their beauties restored, 

So they in full glory shall rise at the birth 
Their heavenly Spring will afford. 


They are sleeping in peace, with no dreams to offend; 
No voice breaks the silence profound ;— 

But winds softly whisper to willows that bend 
To kiss the white tombstones around. 


The shining green beds are like emerald gems 
A|! set within paths of pure gold; 

And palings of iron, like rich mourning hems, 
The beautiful chambers enfold. 


When I saw the bright scene at a first distant glance, 
With its columns of glistening white, 

I fancied the whole like a jewel’d expanse, 
And the monuments flashes of light. 
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There stood ange] woman, whose love seemed to crave 
A look at the shrine she reveres— 

The flowers she planted on friendship’s lone grave 
She watered with memory’s tears. 


But all her affections, that now in the tomb 
Lie buried and torn from the heart, 

In heaven shall! flourish like flowers, and bloom 
With joy that will never depart. 


The willows look down on the velvet-green bed, 
And show where the loved ones now lie— 

And cedar trees point where their spirits have fled, 
As they hold up their arms to’ard the sky. 


Kind epitaphs tell some were rich and had given 
Their wealth for the needy to share;— 

They sent by their charities riches to heaven, 
And then to enjoy them went there. 


I thought how together the rich and the poor 
Shall meet among angels above ; 

The rich for their alms have a blessing secure, 
And the poor are assur’d of God’s love. 


For ’\is not to power or wealth or renown 
That heavenly glory belongs— 

The poor and the meek have the halo’d bright crown 
For gentle forgiveness of wrongs. 


Then pray God to keep you with his chosen few, 
From paths this world’s heroes have trod :— 
The greatest of deeds that a mortal can do, 
Is to kneel down and worship his God. 




















THE FASHIONABLE DAUGHTER AND UNFASHIONABLE PARENTS. 


BY F. E. F., AUTHOR OF THE PRIZB TALE “MANNER AND MERIT,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


What, would you make me mad? Am I not Christo- 
pher Sly, old Sly’s son, of Burton heath; by birth a pedler, 
by education a cardmaker, by transmutation a bear-herd, 
and now by present profession a tinker? 

1 Serv. Oh, this is it that makes my lady mourn. 

SHAKSPEARE. 


** Wet, Mr. Barker, if you choose your child 
should grow up without education, I can’t help it ; 
I am sure I have said al] I can,’? remarked his wife, 
angrily. ° 

**T don’t choose to have her grow up without 
education,”’ retorted Mr. Barker; ‘* but I do ob- 
ject to placing her at one of these ‘ fashionable 
establishments’ you talk so much of, where she will 
leorn nothing but nonsense and airs.”’ 

** Nonsense and airs! How you talk, Mr. Bar- 
ker. Estelle will learn al! at Madame B.’s that is 
taught anywhere else. Mrs. Crosby tells me that 
her girls have made greater progress with her than 
they have ever done anywhere else.” 

** Does Crosby send his children there? I thought 
he had more sense.”? 

** Yes. I told Mrs. Crosby you objected to send- 
ing Estelle, and she replied that she was not sur- 
prised at it, as the expense was very great.” 

** Expense !”? repeated Mr. Barker, with some 
warmth. ‘I really think if Crosby can send two 
of his girls, I can afford as much for Estelle. Con- 
found her impudence.”? 

** | thought as much, my dear,” replied his wife, 
who knew that her best chance of success was to 
attack her husband’s pride of purse; ‘‘ but really, 
those Crosbys do grow so pompous. She seems to 
think no one can afford anything but themselves.” 

** She is a fool,’? rejoined Mr. Barker, angrily. 
** He is pretty top-heavy, too, as for that matter.” 

** Are they so very rich ?”? inquired Mrs. Barker. 

** Rich? No;—he has made some money, but I 
could buy him over and over again.” 

** One would not think it to hear her talk,’ re- 
plied the lady; ‘‘ for when I said expense would 
be no object with you in educating Estelle, she 
looked as plainly as words can speak, ‘ that it was 
very well for me to say so, but she did not believe 
me,’ and merely remarked, in her pompous, hateful 
way, ‘ that Madame B.’s bills were enormous. To 
be sure, Fanny had Signor A. at eighty dollars a 
“quarter, and Harriet’s harp was in itself a young 
fortune ;* and then she went on enumerating, with 
great complacency, al! their education cost them. 
She may save her money though, I can tell her,” 
continued Mrs. Barker, with great spite ; ‘* she'll 
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never make anything of her red-haired misses. 
Two more puny-looking little things I never saw.” 

** The money’s no object, whatever Mrs. Crosby 
may say to the contrary,’’ continued Mr. Barker, 
evidently relenting. ‘‘I certainly should not grudge 
Estelle anything within the limit of my means, and 
I rather guess I can afford to do as much as others ; 
but if she goes to Madame B.’s, I won’t have her 
head filled with notions of fashion and all that non- 
sense.”? 

** What nonsense ?”’ inquired Mrs. Barker, rather 
sharply, for she felt that her husband was now talk- 
ing at her. 

** Why,” returned Mr. Barker, who was not 
afraid of coming te the point, ‘‘ of making genteel 
acquaintances and getting in the ‘ first set,’ and all 
that humbug. These ‘ genteel acquaintances’ and 
‘first set’ you are forever talking about, are halt 
of them nothing but broken-down merchants and 
bankrupt brokers. Pretty stuff your upper crust is 
made of, truly !?? and he continued to sputter forth 
epithets of contempt, mixed with indignation, 
against a circle whose poverty and airs, according 
to him, were only equaled by their folly and worth- 
lessness. 

Mrs. Barker knew better than to contradict her 
husband, although every word he uttered was 
leveled at her favourite views and most cherished 
aspirations. Time had been when Mrs. Barker 
would not have dared to dream of that which now 
occupied all her most serious thoughts. She had 
begun life, Heaven only knows where; she had 
almost forgotten herself, and we will let by-gones 
be by-gones; but at any rate, when she had mar- 
ried Mr. Barker, who was a thriving grocer, it was 
a great *‘ lift’? for her. Since then they had grown 
rich, and with their riches he had become purse- 
proud and she ambitious. He equally disdained 
and hated those who held themselves above him 
with less than half his wealth, while she sighed 
and pined to be fashionable and fine. That Estelic 
should be, she resolved ; and she knew of no surer 
method than by placing her at a fashionable school, 
where ‘‘ she might make genteel acquaintances and 
learn fashionable manners.’? ‘‘ For why should 
not Estelle be as good as any of them?” she 
asked herself. ‘* Was not her father as rich and 
richer ?”’ 

Keeping the main point now in view, however, 
she wisely forbore taking up the cudgels in favour 
of fashion, but harped upon the Crosbys until her 
husband’s wrath rose to the right pitch, when he 
declared that ‘* Estelle should have advantages 
equal to any man’s child,’? and consented to 
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placing her anywhere his wife chose, only repeat- 
ing, dogmatically, that “he would not have her 
head filled with nonsense,’’ to which Mrs. Barker 
prudently made no reply, well knowing that the 
first step yielded, the second was beyond his reach. 
She had managed so far, and she was willing to 
leave the rest to time and Estelle herself; and she 
could not have left the business in better hands. 
Estelle was a quick and lively child, with no in- 
considerable share of grace and beauty. She had 
much, too, of her mother’s vanity and ambition, 
without her coarseness. She seemed instinctively, 
from a child, to lean towards whatever was ele- 
gant and refined, and to shrink with disgust from 
all vulgarity of manner or appearance. She was 
very susceptible and sensitive, quick to receive 
new impressions, and keenly alive to little mortifi- 
cations. Not only her temperament, but her ap- 
pearance seemed to fit her for the class her father 
s0 contemptuously and elegantly termed ‘ upper 
crust,”’ for she was fair and delicate, and, as her 
mother said, ** naturally genteel.’’ 

As Estelle returned from school with half-a- 
dozen medals jingling from her neck, her father’s 
vanity, spite of himself, was soothed, and parting 
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back her long ringlets and looking in her bright ¢ 


eyes, he questioned her with more than his ordi- 
nary interest as to her studies and companions. 

More pleased than he would have cared to tell 
was he when he found that “ his little Estelle’ took 
rank above Fanny Howard and Ellen Aspinwall, 
and many others of name and place. 

** So, then, you are head of all your classes, Es- 
telle ?”* said her father, smiling. 

** Of all the classes where Helen Campbell is not, 
papa. We do not always learn the same things.” 

** And is Helen Campbell head of you in all those 
studies where you are in the same class ?”? 

** Yes, papa; she is the only one who is head 
of me. Manima, do you know Mrs, Campbell ?” 

** No, my love.” 

** I believe they are very grand people,” con- 
tinued Estelle, earnestly. ‘‘ An elegant carriage 
comes for Helen every day, and all the girls think 
so much of her.’ 

** Because she rides in a fine carriage, Estelle 2” 
asked her father, sarcastically. 

** Oh, no; not only that, but everything she has 
is so nice. And then she is very clever, too, papa. 
Her mother, they say, is very fashionable and ele- 
gant. I wish you knew her, mamma.”’ 

Mrs. Barker wished she did, but she only sighed 
in silence; and Mr. Barker presently interrupted 
his daughter’s childish prattle by saying—*‘ So this 
Helen Campbell is very smart, is she, Estelle ? 
Well, if you get head of her I will give you this,” 
he added, taking a gold piece from his pocket, 
which he spun into the air as he spoke. 

** 7] will, papa !*? cried the excited child. 

** Do so,’ said her father; “‘ let them see that 
you are as good as any of them, fine as they think 
themselves ;”’ and so saying he left the room. 

**If Helen Campbell asks you at any time to 
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come and see her, Estelle, you may promise that 
you will,” said her mother. ‘“‘She would be a 
very nice friend for you.” 

** Yes, mamma; but she never has. 
would.” 

** Don’t ask Fanny Crosby to come home with 
you again on Saturday, Estelle,’? continued her 
mother. 

** No, mamma. 
girl, is she not?” 

** They are vulgar people, Estelle, and I don’t 
wish you to grow up intimate withthem. You are 
now old enough to be a little careful about the 
friendships you make. The Crosbys are very good 
people, but they are not exactly those that I wish 
you to associate with by and by.” 

Mrs. Barker need have said no more. She had 
called them “ vulgar,”’ and the word had already a 
portentous sound in Estelle’s young ears. She 
was to ‘cut’? the Crosbys and to cultivate Miss 
Campbell. Here was her first lesson towards 
fashionable society, a circle that her father’s bitter- 
ness, not less than her mother’s anxiety, intuitively 
taught her to value. 

‘* Papa, you are coming with mamma to the ex- 
amination to-day?’ asked Estelle, entreatingly. 
‘*T am to play my new piece; you must come and 
hear me, indeed you must, papa.” 

** Well, well,’? replied her father, smilingly, ‘¢ if 
I must, I suppose I must.” 

When Mr. Barker saw his young daughter in her 
book muslin and blue ribbons, the fairest of the gay 
young crowd, taking her place high among the 
‘curled darlings of the nation,” natural affection 
combined with vanity to render him well pleased 
with the sight. Tha most graceful among the 
dancers, and brilliant of the young musicians, he 
felt, as he elegantly expressed it, ‘‘ that he had not 
thrown away his money in giving Estelle the best 
of teachers.”? 

‘Is that little fairy a daughter of yours, Mr. 
Barker?’ said Mr. Aspinwall, good-naturedly. 
** She promises to make a delightful performer.’’ 

**She ought to, for she has cost me money 
enough,”’ replied Mr. Barker, who brought every- 
thing to the golden test. ‘‘ More, I fear, than the 
monkey is werth,” he added, as he stroked the 
fair curls of the graceful girl, who had just ap- 
proached him. 

** You don’t think that,’”? said Mr. Aspinwall, 
smiling ; ‘ for, in truth, she is a child any parent 
might be proud of. A pretty creature, indeed,”’ 
he continued, as Estelle rejoined her young com- 
panions. ‘* You must look after her by and by, 
Barker ; she will turn all our young men’s heads.”’ 

Mr. Barker smiled, and afterwards spoke of Mr. 
Aspinwall—whom he generally designated as a 
** silly chap’*—as “‘a well-meaning man and no 
fool.?? 

If Mr. Barker was contented with this first exhi- 
bition of his daughter’s acquirements, Mrs. Barker’s 
maternal heart and woman’s pride were not less 
gratified than her husband’s more sober feelings. 


I wish she 


But why not? She is a nice 
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She for the first time saw Estelle in actual con- 
tact with the little sprigs of fashion with whom she 
wished her intimate, and she saw them upon terms 
of the liveliest youthful friendship with her darling 
child—for Estelle was very popular. She was 
charmed with her progress in the more showy and 
brilliant acquirements that she deemed essential in 
a ** fashionable education.*” Moreover, she had 
had the happiness of spending the evening in the 
same circle with some of the most decided leaders 
of haut ton in the city. °*Tis true, none of them 
had spoken to her, but then she had seen them, and 
that was a good deal. 

** Who is that lady with that funny little hat and 
feathers you were speaking to just now, Estelle ?”’ 
asked Helen Campbell. 

Estelle coloured, and said—‘‘ My mother.”’ 
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** Oh, your mother,” replied Miss Campbell, with | 
some embarrassment; and as Estelle quickly turned ; 


away, she heard Helen laugh, and say to a group 


of little girls—*‘ How unlucky—what a mistake I ; 
made. But how could I guess it was her mother?’ | 
‘Lord! my dear!” said another; “they are | 


only grocers !*? 

** Grocers !*? exclaimed another, who was quite 
young. ‘* What, do they keep a corner store ?”” 

** No—no, not quite as bad as that,’’ replied the 
first speaker, laughing; ‘‘ they are in the whole- 


sale, or something of that kind ;’? and then Estelle ; 


heard no more; but her cheeks were already burn- 
ing, and tears were in her eyes. She wished her 
mother had not worn that ‘ nasty hat,’? and won- 
dered ** why her father was a grocer.”’ 

But Helen Campbell soon came and asked her to 
waltz, and Mrs. Campbell invited her to join some 
young friends to celebrate Helen’s birthday during 
the following week, and both tears and blushes 
vanished in the prospect of so much happiness. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


He that is giddy thinks the world turns round. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Barker had been married some 
twenty years, and had been a happy couple. She 
had been an attentive and affectionate wife, and he 
what the world calls a ‘‘ most indulgent husband,”’ 
which means that he had never interfered with his 
wife’s doings in-doors and allowed her unlimited 


command of money. But nevertheless, there were ° 


still certain subjects on which he was most unper- 
suadable and she most pathetic. 


One of the chief points of his obduracy and her ° 


misery was the house and the part of the city in 


which they lived, and the next the little summer- ; 


box in the suburbs, where he would pass the warm 


months deaf to her wishes, which pleaded loudly ‘ 


for Saratoga or Newport, or any place where the 
fashionables do love to congregate; and then there 


were other grievances touching the Dutch church | 


and theatre, upon which he was very stubborn. 
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Mrs. Barker might furnish her house as she 
chose, might see what company she liked, might, 
in fact, do anything she pleased, so that she did 
not infringe upon his habits of sixty years standing. 
But he would live in the house he was used to, and 
he would go to the church he was used to, and he 
would not go to Saratoga or any other gay place 
he was not used to. The theatre little by little he 
had yielded, because it pleased Estelle. To wit- 
ness her childish raptures he was content to sit for 
hours in a state of what, but for her youthful de- 
light, would have been little short of martyrdom: 
That Mrs. Barker detested Cherry street, and held 
the plain Dutch church in little less favour, touched 
him not. He liked the drowsy old dominie he had 
listened to for the last thirty years without much 
minding what he said; and the Episcopal church 
in which his wife boasted “‘ she had been edu- 
cated,”? he thought an aristocratic institution which 
did not suit his feelings. But Estelle, who was 
now upon the verge of womanhood, sided with her 
mother, and Mrs. Barker had long since found that 
what Estelle wanted her father could not refuse. 
Estelle had been, from a child, the idol of both 
parents. To indulge every whim and gratify every 
fancy had equally been the delight of both. But 
with the mother’s idolatry there mixed something 
of the wife’s sagacity. She often made use of 
Estelle as a tool, and instead of pleading her own 
wishes, she had learnt to put forward her daugh- 
ter’s claim to any indulgence she thought would 
otherwise be withheld. 

To move in a fashionable part of the city and 
purchase a stylish house, was now urged with 
greater pertinacity than ever. 

Mr. Barker had been steady, as we have seen, 
in his opposition to the wishes of the wife who for 
twenty years had studied his comforts and pro- 
moted his happiness, but he was not proof to 
Estelle’s coaxing smiles, and, if need be, pouting 
and even tears. 

** Now, papa, you will leave this horrid Cherry 
street—won’t you, papa ?”? 

** Pooh—pooh—nonsense, child! What’s to 
make the street horrid, I should like to know ?”” 

** Oh, it’s so dark and gloomy and out of the 
way.’ 

** Pshaw ! it is as light and cheerful as any street 
in town.”? 

** Well, maybe, papa, but I hate it for all that; 
and this house, too, with its low ceilings and dark 
entry—for you can’t deny that the entry is dark, 
papa.”’ 

** Don’t tease me any more, Estelle, with your 
nonsense, but hand me the paper.” 

Estelle did so, but the tears were in her eyes, 
and she pouted all through breakfast time; and 
while her father still continued reading, said, in an 
under tone just loud enough for him to hear, al- 
though it seemed meant for her mother’s ear alone, 
‘that she should not call to see Helen Campbell 
and the rest of the girls, for they would not come 
all the way to Cherry street to see her; and, in- 
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deed, she did not want them to even if they would. 
She should be ashamed to let them see where she 
lived.” 

Mr. Barker’s face twitched, and he turned his 
paper to the light and moved his arm-chair un- 
easily, but said nothing. 

Estelle continued, however, determinedly un- 
happy for the whole of the ensuing week, and her 
father’s heart was quite subdued. 

** My dear,” he said, at last, addressing his wife, 
** there’s a house on Union Park for sale; you and 

+ Estelle may go and see it, and if you like it, I sup- 
pose I must buy it—hey, Estelle ?”’ 

**Oh, dear, dear papa!’ exclaimed Estelle, 
jumping up and clapping her little hands with de- 
light, and then with a bound throwing her arms 
round his neck, “‘ that is delightful. Now, mam- 
ma, we shall be happy. , We can move at once, for 
we must be settled before fall.’ 

** Not so fast, if you please,’’ said her father, 
smiling at her enthusiasm, and already almost re- 
conciled by her delight to the severing of all his 
old ties—* not so fast, Miss Estelle; the house is 
not bought yet. Perhaps I may build; I am think- 
ing a little of it.” 

** Then don’t think any more about it, papa, for 
that will never do; it takes too long. You must 
buy that house, or if not that, any other up town 
you like. But we must be settled before Septem- 
ber ;”’ and so the matter was decided. 

Mr. Barker bought and Mrs. Barker furnished, 
and Estelle was in raptures. She called upon the 
companions of her school-days, and they returned 
the call, and soon she was invotved in a round of 
youthful engagements, to which, as they were prin- 
cipally small parties, composed chiefly of young 
people whose parents Mr. and Mrs. Barker did not 
know, they were not invited. Estelle was now in 
dancing spirits, and did not seem aware that the 
change in their mode of life had not brought equal 
additional happiness to her father and mother. Mr. 
Barker never felt at home in his gay stylish house ; 
the large rooms and high ceilings seemed to chill 
him. He thought of the snug, low, dark parlours 
of Cherry street with absolute longing, and if it 
had not been for Estelle, he would probably have 
moved right Back again. And then all his old 
habits were quite broken up. His few old cronies 
were too far off for him to “ step round” after tea 
for a little social gossip, as he had been in the habit 
of doing for twenty years, when some of them did 
not drop in to see him, as they did three evenings 
out of the seven. His little club, too, of Saturday 
night, he often missed, for the distance now made 
the weather of some importance, and he had never 
been used to order the carriage of an evening. To 
be sure, it was out on an average four nights of a 

week for Estelle, but then she had soon accustomed 
him to think she must have it, so now she ordered 
it without even asking permission. Neither did his 
old friends feel at ease in coming to see him. The 
furniture and gas lights were not in keeping with 
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their old habits, and then it was all out of their 
routine ; and so the old man was soon left with 
little or no society. 

Mrs. Barker was not much better off than her 
husband, though her solitary state was partly of her 
oWn choosing. Her old friends would have been 
very glad to come and see her, for a fine house and 
furniture never chill women—on the contrary, cu- 
riosity and gossip add fresh ardour to friendship— 
but Mrs. Barker had grown as stately as her man- 
sion, and felt now that it was a good opportunity to 
“drop all that set.” The misfortune of it was, 
however, that she had no one yet to supply their 
places. None of her new neighbours had called 
to see her, and how to make them she did not 
know. She had, indeed, ventured to drop her 
card at some of the fine places where Estelle visit- 
ed, but a return card was all that was vouchsafed 
her, and then she was completely at a loss. She 
felt she was not “‘ getting on,’ and why she did not 
know; but the truth was that Mrs. Barker was 
essentially vulgar, and what is worse, (as far as 
concerned the set she wanted to get in,) outwardly 
vulgar. Nature had stamped her, and education 
had aided nature, and dress had finished her, as a 
vulgarian. Mentally she was vain, ambitious and 
forward ; externally she was fat, coarse, and exe- 
crably dressed. A large woman in showy colours 
must have something more to carry her off than fell 
to poor Mrs. Barker’s portion in this world. 

**We must go to Saratoga next summer,” she 
said to herself; ‘that is the place to make ac- 
quaintances. Estelle must manage it with her 
father.’ And Estelle did manage it, as she did 
everything else. She said she ‘‘ must’ go, and she 
coaxed a little and pouted a little, and the thing 
was settled—ay, private parlour and all, and a man 
servant, too; for Estelle was wilful and playful, 
and told her father ‘he must do the thing hand- 
somely, now he was in for it,’ and.he, patting her 
on the head, told her “‘ she was a spoilt child,’’ 
and let her have her own way. So to Saratoga 
they went. 

Estelle was, as we have said, very pretty. She 
had a native air of delicacy and refinement to 
which the education she had received at Madame 
B.’s had added finish. She danced exquisitely, 
and looked and moved and spoke with grace and 
elegance. The most fastidious could have found 
nothing to cavil at in air or manner. It was de- 
cidedly high bred. How she came to be the child 
of such parents was the wonder. But nature does 
occasionally indulge herself to a vagary, and this 
was one of them. We should scarcely call her 
clever, so much as quick. Her perceptions were 
rapid and her imagination lively, but there was not 
much depth to her mind, or character either, as to 
that matter. But her tact was remarkable. She 
was social and affectionate, although her feelings 
were not strong. In short, she was born to be 


attractive and happy, without, perhaps, as much 
merit as those who are less fortunate—a most 
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blessed constitution, let us cavil at it as we will; 
and one, at any rate, that just suited her present 
position. 

Her grace and beauty at once attracted admira- 
tion, and the reputation of her father’s wealth se- 
cured her attention. In short, she became the 
reigning belle of the season. That her father was 
a plain, common, unlettered man, unpolished in 
his mann°rs, with his soul in his money bags, and 
her mother a forward, dressy, loud-talking woman, 
mattered little in the motley crowd there assem- 
bled, for they were not worse than a hundred 
others; and, in fact, the crowd was so great, it 
required something very marked to attract peculiar 
notice. Three-fourths of those who knew and ad- 
mired Estelle, scarcely knew her parents by sight. 
If they did, it was only said, ** they were immensely 
rich and Estelle an only child,” and the rest seemed 
forgotten or forgiven. Mothers who had sons 
thonght it best to be prudent and say nothing, and 
the daughters saw she was too handsome to be put 
down. Besides which, she had a tact in making 
herself popular with girls of her own age, and then 
the young men were half mad about her. With 
them the parents were never thought of. Indeed, 
young people seldom do think seriously of old ones, 


let them be ever so elegant or ever so vulgar. If 


Mr. and Mrs, Barker happened at all to come in for 
the notice of their daughter’s admirers, it was only 
to pronounce the *‘ old woman a bore,”’ but he was 
the “‘ pére aur écus,’? and that settled all that need 
be said of Mr. Barker. 

And now *twas strange to see the metamorphosis 
that love and vanity will work in the human soul. 
Mr. Barker had ail his life despised the “‘ upper 
crust,’? as he elegantly termed the gay and fashion- 
able clique, who arrogate to themselves the title of 
** good society,’ and pished and pshawed at the 
** idle jackanapes,”? as he called the young and 
gay of his own sex, and vowed that none of them 
should ever see a dollar of his money, “ even if 
Estelle should be fool enough to fancy one of 
them.’? Yet now was this same man looking on 
with delight to see his darling child the object of 
the admiration and attention of this very class. Not 
only was his parental affection gratified, but his 
vanity as a moneyed man was flattered. He felt 
that it was a homage paid, not only to Estelle’s 
grace and beauty, but to his own wealth, and the 
idea pleased him. In the free and easy manners 
of a watering-place, too, he came in contact with 
old gentlemen who belonged to a different class 
from his own, but yet who talked with him of 
stocks and lots quite sociably. As for Mrs. Barker, 
her vulgar soul was in a rapture of happiness. The 
Italians express this ecstatic state by saying “‘ one 
can touch Heaven with a finger,” and so felt Mrs. 
Barker. She thought she now could * touch her 
heaven” (fashion) with her “ finger ;’’ that she had 
salted her bird “‘ society,’? and was about to catch 
it. Moreover, she now could sport the finery she 
was forever buying, though she had few opportuni- 
ties of wearing what she bought. And then, to do 
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her justice, besides these vulgar sources of happi- 
ness peculiar to the woman, was the pure and ge- 
nuine delight that ever wells up in a mother’s heart 
at seeing the idol of her affections admired and 
followed with an admiration that satisfied even her 
maternal vanity. 

Among the crowd of fashionable idlers that 
hovered continually round Estelle, there was one 
whose homage seemed of a more serious sort than 
is usually called forth at a gay watering-place. 
Alexander Harper was handsome and high bred, 
and had a better right to call himself ** high born” 
than most of our aristocracy, for he had had a 
grandfather, and could even, if needs be, go back 
to a great grand sire. At any rate, his family had 
been as far back as the memory of that much-to- 
be-dreaded personage in the new world, ‘ the 
oldest inhabitant,’? could reach, people of wealth 
and station. He was a pale, proud-looking man, 
with dark eyes, a good figure, and reserved man- 
ners. His smile, when he deigned to smile, which 
was not often, was bright and pleasant. He was 
just the person to turn a young girl’s head, for they 
fancied there was distinction in his attentions; 
moreover, he could be agreeable when he chose. 
It was evident he thought a great deal of himself, 
but then he did it in a gentlemanly way; and what 
was more, most people thought a good deal of 
him, too. His family were well born and well 
bred, and well educated and well looking, and, 
moreover, rich. The whole connection were 
prosperous and gay. His uncles and aunts were 
wealthy, and his cousins fashionable, and his sis- 
ters and brothers-in-law people who thonght the 
world of themselves, and nobody disputed their 
claim to such an indulgence. Alexander Harper 
was certainly a very “ eligible’? young man, and 
that he was courted was quite a matter of course, 
and that he was somewhat spoilt was not less to be 
expected. ° 

Estelle’s grace and beauty struck him. It was 
of that fair and delicate style that peculiarly suited 
his taste. The elegance of,her manners and the 
finish of her accomplishments pleased him, but the 
charm that captivated him, that set the seal to her 
other attractions, was a certain something that 
might be called appealing in her look-up, and a 
kind of gentleness that seemed to intimate depend- 
ence, that is particularly delightful to a proud, 
reserved man. In short, he had never been so 
captivated, and was, in fact, head over ears in love 
with her before he was aware of it. He had danced 
and waltzed, and walked and talked a week with 
Estelle before he knew Mr. and Mrs. Barker. Not 
but that he had seen them and been introduced, 
but they were just the kind of people to whom he 
never paid any attention, and their names were 
forgotten as sdbn as pronounced. He had, it is 
true, often noticed Estelle join a vulgar, dressy 
old body, but that she should be her mother never 
occurred to him. He was not a little shocked, 
therefore, when, upon Estelle’s promising to waltz 
with him “‘if mamma would stay for the next 
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dance,’”’ she led him up to ask permission of the 
very woman he had been surprised to see Estelle 
talk so much with before. Had he made Estelle’s 
acquaintance with the fu!l knowledge that ‘‘ those 
people’? were her parents, it might have made a 
difference in the result. As it was, it was too late. 
He was, indeed, shocked and staggered, and de- 
sisted in his attentions for a day or two; but when 
he next joined Estelle, he fancied there was a sad- 
dened look in those appealing eyes, and the busi- 
ness was done. ‘‘It was deuced unlucky, but for- 
tunately there were no brothers and sisters,’’ and 
as young people look upon those numbering fifty 
and sixty years as just stepping into the grave, he 
did not look upon the evil as interminable. 

The Barkers left Saratoga and were now upon 
the wing for Newport, and soon Alexander Harper 
was there, too, pacing the beach and scaling the 
cliffs, by the side of the fairest and brightest of 
the nymphs who thronged that gay resort. If Es- 
telle had thought him handsome and agreeable, 
and been proud of his attentions at Saratoga, she 
now began to find him irresistible. That Mrs. 
Barker was all anxiety and delight was but too 
evident. All Saratoga and Newport knew that. 
Mr. Barker’s feelings were more mixed. Even he 
could not call Alexander Harper a “ fortune hun- 
ter,’ for his own fortune precluded the idea of 
mercenary motives in his admiration of Estelle. 


And rich as Mr. Barker was, he liked the idea of | 


Harper’s wealth; but his cold, proud bearing awed 
him. He did not like the young man, and, more- 
over, was half afraid of him; and yet, ‘‘ what fools 
these mortals be,’ his vanity was gratified to see 
the grandson of old Harper, whom he had looked 
upon as the greatest of grandees when he had been 
all but a barefoot boy, paying such devoted homage 
to his daughter. 

Once more settled in their own handsome house, 
and Estelle felt the “‘ change that had come over 
the spirit of her dream” during the short month 
of her absence. Her heart beat quick and her 
colour came and went at every ring of the door 
bell, and when the well-known voice was heard 
asking if ** Miss Barker was in,” the breath almost 
left her parted lips. Gracefully and gayly, how- 
ever, she received her handsome admirer, and a 
few weeks more and all was settled. He had pro- 
posed and been accepted. Mrs. Barker gave her 
consent only too cordially, and if Mr. Barker had 
any doubts and objections, it was now too late to 
make them. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


Are you our daughter ?—SHaxsreaRe. 


*< Este.Lte Barker engaged to Alexander Har- 
per!’ exclaimed Helen Campbell. ‘‘ What a match 
for her!*? 

** A match for her, indeed!’ retorted her bro- 
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ther. ‘*A match for him, you had better say. A 
beautiful girl with such a fortune. A deuced lucky 
fellow !”? 

‘* The fortune can be no object to him,’’ replied 
Helen; ‘‘ he has enough of hisown. What a sta- 
tion for her! I wonder how his family like it— 
such a proud aristocratic set as they are? How 
will they endure Mrs. Barker? And the old 
grocer, too? Heavens, what a come down for the 
Harpers !”? 

** Nonsense !*? said her brother; ‘‘ the Harpers 
like money as well as anybody, and can bring down 
their airs when it suits their convenience as well 
as others. I have no doubt they are delighted 
with it. Estelle Barker, with her grace and beauty, 
and her father’s fortune—of which, by the way, he 
gives her half on her marriage—might have had 
anybody. Harper is a good-looking fellow, and, 
upon the whole, it is a very fair match—although 
he decidedly has the best of it.” 

** Charles Harper’s grandson going to marry old 
Barker’s daughter! Well, that is an odd turn in 
fortune’s wheel !*? said those who could look back 
‘* sixty years since.’ ‘‘ The Harpers will swallow 
as much, however, for money, as other people. It 
must go rather tough with them, though.”’ 

How the liarpers liked it nobody knew, for they 
were a cold, reserved family, who kept their own 
secrets and always did the proper thing; and so 
they called at once upon Estelle. The money 
probably reconciled them to the tarnishing of the 
ermine of their gentility, by what they certainly 
considered as a mis-alliance. Besides, when once 
Estelle was in the family, the Barker would be 
sunk altogether in the Harper. They had the 
happy faculty of throwing the mantle of their pride 
over all that came within the connection. No tri- 
butary branch was ever known to maintain a sepa- 
rate existence. 

The preparations for the marriage were soon 
making, and here a difference of feeling and opin- 
ion arose between Mrs. Barker and her son-in-law 
elect. She wished a grand wedding, and that her 
daughter should see company at her father’s house. 
She longed to have her mansion thronged for once, 
at least, in her life, with all the fashion in the city. 
Harper, however, had no idea of his friends calling 
on his bride at the house of the rich grocer. A 
quiet marriage, followed by a couple of weeks of 
seclusion at his father’s country place, suited his 
taste better. From thence they were to return to 
the family mansion in the city, where Mrs. Alex- 
ander Harper should receive company in a style 
suitable to the name she bore. This would be 
sinking the Barker at once, besides excluding those 
vulgarians who might presume so far upon old ac- 
quaintance as to call upon his wife at her father’s. 
Under shelter of a Harper such audacity was not 
dreamed of. Estelle listened now only to the voice 
of her lover, and approved all his suggestions. Her 
father had no vote in the matter; he seemed too 
dispirited and broken down to enter at all in their 
discussions and arrangements. He only felt that 
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he was to lose his child, that his Estelle, the light 
and joy of his existence, was to leave him. In- 
stinctively he felt that when she married the tie 
between them would be weakened, for he did not 
like his son-in-law that was to be. There was 


something in his cold bearing that repelled him. | 


It was quite touching to see the sad and spiritless 
oppression of one who was usually so active and 
bustling. Had he, however, sided with his wife 
in the present point under discussion, it would 
have availed little. Estelle had never been taught 
to give up a point in her life. Everything had 
always yielded to her wishes, and she knew not 
what it was to consult those of others. Her father 
had sacrificed all his old habits to’ please her youth- 
ful fancies, and she was not aware he had done 
anything to call forth her gratitude. ‘* They only 
lived as the Campbells and Aspinwalls and hun- 
dreds of others did.’ Indeed, had the matter 
passed under her reviewal at all, it would have 
been only to think ‘* how obstinate papa had been, 
and how much trouble she had had to persuade 
him to live as he should do.’ That Estelle had 
been educated to selfishness was clear; but her 
affectionate temper and playful manners had pre- 
vented its being very apparent hitherto. Now a 
stronger attachment than any she had ever before 
experienced, swallowed up every other feeling. 
She lived but for her lover and herself. Poor Mrs. 
Barker had only to submit and console herself as 
she could for the disappointment. 

The marriage took place in the presence of the 
two families solely, and Mr. Barker parted from 
his beautiful daughter with an anguish few would 
have understood when they saw the auspices under 
which she quitted her father’s roof. Mr. Barker 
was a plain man, but he was a man of feeling, and 
here he had garnered up the affections of his whole 
soul. He turned hastily away from the congratu- 
lations offered him by his friends when they met, 
and he could not mention their daughter’s name to 
his wife without a dimmed eye and quivering lip 
for some days after her departure. Not so Mrs. 
Barker; her vulgar soul was not to be cheated of 
its exultations. Estelle would be back in a fort- 
night, and then she seemed to think there was to 
be a kind of triple alliance that would make her 
also one of the Harper set. 

Crowds of the elegant and gay thronged the 
splendid mansion of old Mr. Harper on the day his 
fair daughter-in-law received company. The car- 
riages lined the street, and humble passers-by had 
enough to do to thread their way through the con- 
course, wondering what was going on. There was 
Mrs. Barker resplendent in satin brocade and silver 
turban and vulgar triumph. ‘ All this for our Es- 
telle,”? was written in her broad face as plainly as 
looks can speak. But even here was the begin- 
ning of disappointment. Nobody was introduced 
to her, and the Harpers turned quickly away when 
any one asked ‘‘ who she was.”? A few of those 


who had had a passing acquaintance with her at 
Saratoga, spoke if they were so near her they could 
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not help it. But really her turban was so formi- 
dable and the whole figure so conspicuous, that it 
did require some civil courage, in that well-bred, 
well-dressed crowd, to talk longer with her than 
was necessary. Estelle was too much occupied 
with her new feelings and position to see anything 
that did not immediately touch herself, but her 
father looked calmly and sadly on, and plainly saw 
the wide gulf that was now between them and their 
child. In the fullness of his own burdened heart, 
when they once again returned to their cheerless 
and desolate house, he said as much to his wife, 
who indignantly refuted the idea. 

‘*Why should not Estelle’s friends be their 
friends? Too fine for them! What nonsense ! 
To be sure, it might take some time—Rome was 
not built in a day—but she liked the idea of their 
being too fine for them! Perfectly absurd'*? And, 
in truth, Mrs. Barker thought what she said. She 
felt she could be as fine as anybody, and her hus- 
band was too disheartened and too good to combat 
the matter with her. He felt that her ‘ finery’ 
was not theirs, although he could not have explain- 
ed the difference. Time, he sadly feared, would 
teach that what he now said was too true. 

A few mornings after this, as Estelle was sitting 
with Mrs. and Miss Harper, conversing with a 
dozen or so of fashionables who had dropped in— 
for it was the ‘* reception day’’—the door opened, 
and in was ushered Mrs. Barker. There were just 
visitors enough to compose rather a stiff circle, 
which is always a little awkward for a new-comer, 
particularly if a stranger to those already assem- 
bled. Mrs. Barker, expecting to meet what she 
called ‘* very genteel company,’? was in her best, 
which was, of course, her finest. Feeling a little 
embarrassed, she talked louder than usual, and 
strangely did her unmodulated voice sound in those 
large rooms where the general tone was so quiet 
and low. Her conversation was, of course, ad- 
dressed first to Mrs. Harper, who unfortunately sat 
upon the opposite side of the room, so that every 
word that was uttered was for the benefit of the 
whole company assembled. 

Mrs. Harper made some remarks upon the beauty 
of the weather after the severity of the last night’s 
storm, to which Mrs. Barker replied, at the pitch 
of her voice—** Yes; but, as I was telling Mr. Bar- 
ker, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody any.good, 
Mrs. Harper. We have been sadly wanting rain 
water, and this morning we have as beautiful a 
cistern full as you ever saw. And would you be- 
lieve it, Estelle’’—she said, turning to her daugh- 
ter—‘‘ I was out in the worst of it; for, though it 
did rain cats and dogs, I told your father that as 
the horses were neither sugar nor salt, they might 
as well be out as not; and I had set my heart upon 
going to the theatre, so I went.” 

There was a faint smile perceptible round the 
lips of one or two of the ladies who turned to take 
another look at the speaker, while Mrs. Harper was 
evidently disconcerted. Alexander rose and left 
the room, and Estelle coloured to the tips of her 
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pretty fingers. For the first time in her life, she 
saw that her mother was vulgar. She felt the im- 
pression she produced, and the shock was too 
strong for her feeble affections. With no thought 
but for her husband and his family, she was now 
ashamed of the parent who had lived but to minis- 
ter to her happiness. Crossing to a seat close by 
her mother, she tried to engage her in conversation 
in an under tone, that nothing might again reach 
their ears at which their superfine refinement could 
take alarm. 

The next time Mrs. Barker called, Estelle sent for 
her in her dressing-room, and she soon found that, 
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under plea of dishabille or headache, her daughter 


contrived to join the family circle very seldom 
during the morning hours she spent with her. 

Estelle had been at her father’s, and there she 
was gay and radiant as usual. Her mother asked 
her if she would not come with her husband the 
next day after church and stay and dine with them. 
‘<I don’t think your father has been quite right 
since you left us, Estelle; and you know on Sunday 
he is home all day—and then, I think, he feels 
worse than usual.”’ 

But Estelle said “‘ she could not, for Mrs. Harper 
always expected all her children home that day. 
It was a kind of family party.” 

“© We are to yield everything to the Harpers,” 
said her father, after she had gone. ‘I thought it 
would be so. Mrs. Harper expects ‘ all her chil- 
dren;’ and because we have only one we are to 
have none.” 

Mrs. Barker was vexed by the remark, and made 
some retort on her husband’s “ unr ble 
to which he sighed and made no reply. 

Some evenings after he was persuaded by his 
wife to call with her at Mr. Harper’s. ‘“ You 
have not been there,’ she urged, “‘ since Estelle 
saw company. She will be hurt. Indeed, you 
ought te go.” He felt that perhaps she was right, 
and reluctantly consented. 

They were ushered into the drawing-room, which 
was brilliant with light, where they found Mrs. 
Harper reading, her husband dozing in his arm- 
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** Never ask me to enter that house again, for I 
won’t do it,’? said Mr. Barker to his wife as they 
walked home. 

**I am sure, my dear, they were very civil,” 
replied Mrs. Barker, who determinedly shut her 
eyes to the truth. 

**No such civility!’ said the old man, angrily; 
to which she only answered by saying— 

**] suppose Estelle will soon be in her own 
house, now. The painters have nearly finished.” 

** When she is there I’ll go to see her,”’ replied 
her husband ; ‘* but not till then.’? 

Estelle was now involved in a round of gayety 
which occupied all her evenings, and her mornings 
were passed in paying visits or inspecting her new 
house, generally accompanied by her husband or 
his sister; so that when she called at her father’s, 
which was not as often as it might have been, she 
always was in a hurry. ‘‘ She was afraid Alex- 
ander would be waiting for her,’ or “she had 
promised Harriet to be home early.”? Although 
Mr. Barker had been prepared for this, or thought 
himself prepared, yet every new proof of Estelle’s 
total alienation from them, wrung his jealous heart 
with anguish. 

** Is it for this,’’ he said to himself, *‘ that IT have 
toiled and hoarded up wealth? We can no longer 
minister to her enjoyment, and what cares she for 


us? Even the gold that I have bartered health, 


chair, and Estelle half-buried in the cushions of | 


the ottoman, talking in a low tone to her husband, 
who sat beside her. 

Mr. Harper was roused from his nap, and Mrs. 
Harper’s book was laid down, and Estelle and 
Alexander came forward to receive her parents, 
but ere they had taken their seats they felt they 
were an interruption. Not that there was any 


want of courtesy or respect, but it was of that sort | 


that well bred-people bestow upon their guests, 
let them be who they will, and which cold as well 
as high-bred people often exercise as due rather 
to themselves and their own manners than from 
any sense of the deserts of others. Estelle was 
embarrassed, but she made an effort to be affec- 
tionate, and her father’s heart was stung by seeing 
that it was an effort. In short, there was nothing 


to complain of but a want of cordiality, a frank, 
genuine feeling of pleasure at seeing them. 


and almost conscience for, is now valueless. Would 
to God,’? he added, with bitterness, ‘‘ that her 
husband were poor; then, indeed, we should be 
of consequence again.” 

A month more and Estelle was established in 
her beautiful mansion, as happy as youth, beauty, 
love and wealth could make her. All the affection 
of which she seemed capable was now centered in 
her husband, and her vain and sensitive mind fel] 
in at once with all the views and feelings of his 
family. She was now more of a Harper, perhaps, 
than any of them; more fastidious, more keenly 
alive to any incongruities or inelegancies in man- 
ner or living, inasmuch as she had not their innate 
feeling of consequence and superiority to ward off 
any little mortification that untoward accidents 
will occasion in “‘ the best regulated families.” 

A fortnight after they were settled, Harper was 
making out a list of persons to be asked at their 
first dinner party. Estelle had the grace to say, 
taking the invitation as a matter of course—‘ I 
won’t write mamma a note, as I shall call there 
this morning ;’’ to which her husband calmly re- 
plied—** Ask your father and mother on Thursday, 
Estelle ; they will take no interest in the people 
we are to have on Wednesday.” 

Estelle made no reply. On second thoughts she 
believed he was right. When Thursday came and 
brought her father and mother, and she saw the 
difficulty her well-trained man had in serving Mr. 
Barker before he helped himself to everything 
within and without his reach, she secretly congra- 
tulated herself on the timely discretion of her 
husband in saving them the exposé he would have 
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made among such guests as they had had the day 
before. 

Altogether it was a painful day. Her parents 
and her husband had no subjects in common, and 
her husband had none of the kindly, manly feel- 
ing that would have found topics of interest and 
amusement for his father-in-law. As for Mrs. Bar- 
ker, (who, by the way, was keenly mortified, and 
indignant to boot, when she accidentally discovered 
that Estelle had had a dinner-party the day before,) 
her loud tones almost set his teeth on edge. Es- 
telle, upon the whole, was very thankful when the 
day was over, and after that she only invited them 
on those days her husband dined out. 

So it began and so it continued. Estelle’s cold 
heart and selfish nature were as totally estranged 
from her parents as it was possible. Her father 
felt it deeply; he had never been the same man 
since her wedding day, and what with disappoint- 
ment and the breaking up of all his old habits and 
occupations, he pined and drooped, and in the 
course of a couple of years dropped into the grave 
without any visible malady, and so the physicians 
called it a “* breaking up of nature.’? 

Estelle wept some tears, and looked mournful 
longer and put on the deepest and handsomest of 
mourning, and went to see her mother oftener than 
she had done of late, and then her grief passed 
away. 

The blow of Mr. Barker’s death fell heavily 
upon his wife. She did not know how much she 
depended on her husband until she lost him. With 


no suciety and few occupations, she first moaned 
and pined, and then grew querulous. She re- 
proached Estelle because she did not come to see 
her every day, and Estelle thought she was exact- 
ing and unreasonable to ask so much. 

Idolizing her husband, and wrapped up in her 
two beautiful children, she would yet have been 
shocked at the idea of being undutiful. ‘* She 
went as often as she could, as mamma made such 
a point of it.” How seldom that was few could 
readily have credited; but even that she felt much 
of the time as a serious tax, for she always found 
her mother full of complaints and some reproaches. 
In fact, it was the greatest, perhaps the only draw- 
back to her happiness. 

Years passed, and Mrs. Barker still pined and 
fretted through existence, for *‘ thus the heart will 
break, yet brokenly live on.” 

Nature had endowed Estelle with a slight and 
flimsy character, but superficial as were her affec- 
tions, they were naturally quick and kindly. Had 
they been duly cultivated, had her principles been 
strengthened, instead of her vanity stimulated by 
the most injudicious of educations, Estelle might 
have made a different woman. But Mrs. Barker 
had misused the trust imparted to her. She had 
committed, in her shallow ambition and blind 
vanity, a heavy sin; she had debased the soul God 
had committed to her charge. 

She had spoilt her child, and was now abandoned 
by her; ‘‘ she had sown the storm and must reap 
the whirlwind.” 
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MUSIC.—A POEM. 


BY E. JANVIER. 


Evterre, thou who erst didst tune the lyre 

To charm the gods, and nations to inspire— 
Who, with thy sister Muses, made the earth, 
And nurtur’d youthful Science from her birth, 
When stern Melpomene, with tragic mask, 
Viewed gentle Clio pen her wonted task, 

And mirthful Thalia gazed with laughing glance, 
While light Terpsichore flew through the dance, 
To thee, my humble thought, would tribute yield, 
And beur thy well-earned trophies from the field. 
Primeval hope and bliss held wide domain, 
When in thy youthful beauty thou didst reign. 
Bright virgin sway! while laughing Graces throw 
The blushing garland round thy bosom’s snow, 
And guide, with noiseless step. thine errant way, 
*Neath leafy bowers, where gleams the wakened fay, 
Reposing nations quaff ambrosia! sweets, 

And tread, with sunny smiles, thy soft retreats, 
Euterpe! since creation’s dawn began, 

Thine was the gift to sway thy votary—man: 
Thine was the power to hold the listening ear, 
To wake the joy, or draw the pensive tear: 
Yea! e’en when Adam op’d his wond’ring eyes 
To view a kindred form in Paradise, 

°T was sprightly Eve, with soft, melodious word, 


That woke to Music’s power Creation’s lord. 

And in that hour, though vast beyond compare, 
Celestial spirits breathed sweet cadence there, 
And ushered into life the infant Earth, 

With songs of praise, and hymns of sacred mirth. 
List, list the words with heavenly ardour fraught! 
Can mortal tongue interpret angel’s thought? 
Sooner should painter sketch the lightning’s gleam, 
Or quivering flashes of the sunny stream. 

Yet, list the strain! from universal space 

How gently sweet! what soft, celestial grace! 
Uniting spheres, in solemn, vast accord, 

Adore the dread, supreme, creating lord. 


SONG OF THE SPHERES. 


Awake, Infinity! awake! 
Ye myriad Stars in beauty beaming— 
Your slumbers cease, the signal take; 
Onward the flood of song is streaming. 


Thou Morning Star, that gently smilest— 
Night's latest gem—dawn’s earliest toy— 

W hile thou the day-king’s glance beguilest, 
Celestial twinkler, shout for joy. 
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Sweet Star of eve, thy pensive sadness 
Bat ill befits triumphant hour— 

Then yield thee to creation’s gladness, 
And join to praise creative power. 


Yea—join, a sister world to herald; 
She bounds along her young career, 

In robes of glorious Spring appareled, 
Sparkling with many a dewy tear. 


*T was thus, great Universe, thy marshaled throng 
Swelled, in wild strains, the loud, triumphant song— 
And Echo answered, from remotest space, 

To cheer the Earth along her infant race. 

Oh! deem it not the phantom of a dream: 

Grave seers and ancient sages loved the theme, 
And taught the spirit’s ear to catch the strain 
That sounded from that wide, that far domain ; 
And even now, when midnight zephyr blows, 
And wearied millions lie in deep repose, 

The wakeful mourner smiles and dries his tears, 
Soothed by the gentle music of the spheres. 


Primeval Music! when the ancient brave 

Marched forth, for sacred right, his sword to wield, 
Thy spirit nerved his arm with strength to save 

The home he loved, on many a hard-fought field. 
Where, Sparta, is thy prowess? Where the might 

That led thy conquering hosts from land to land? 
Why droops the warrior’s form? Why fades the light 

From the dull eye? Falls from the trembling hand 
The trusty sword—the shouting foe speeds on, 
And all is lost!) No Tyrtaous swells the song! 

The sweet, wild notes the raptured ear o’erpower, 
And slowly rise from earth the languid throng, 

Like drooping lilies to the April shower. 
And yet he sings! The bard's ethereal fire 

Sweeps like a whirlwind through the forming line— 
And haughty rage—and stern, determined ire, 

Make Spartan courage now, as once—divine. 
Messina, let thy daughters weave the shroud— 

The last sad vesture of the warrior’s corse— 
The Spartan bard, in accents fierce and loud, 

Has sung the requiem of thy vaunted force.* 


Inspired Music! when, in myrtle bower, 

The Jewish sage invoked thy wond’rous power, 

And with the altar’s incense loudly rose 

The vesper anthem: when in soft repose 

The favoured people lay, and Sau! alone 

Sat--wakeful, brooding—on his guilty throne, 

’T'was thine to soothe the spirit’s agony, 

And from the demon’s spells to set him free. 

* When Sparta, after having received many defeats 
from the Messineans, had become utterly disheartened, 
the bard Tyrteeus recounted in warlike strains her ancient 
achievements, and led her sons on to one of the most 
splendid victories to be found in the annals of history. 
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Why, mighty king of Israel, why that groan? 
Why fades the ruddy colour from thy cheek? 
Why dost thou shriek, and in thy pomp alone, 
With shadowy forms and shapes unhallowed speak? 
Ah, Saul! Saul! terrible for thee the hour 
When kingly purple decked thy wond’ring brow— 
When in a moment sovereign pomp and power 
Were heaped on thee—the youthful and the low! 
Then wert thou happy: now thy guilty breast 
Harbours within itself a demon brood— 
Fierce devils mock thee of thy spirit’s rest, 
And hold thee in a dark, a gloomy mood. 
And is there, then, no solace for thy woe? 
The gentle David strings his silver lute, 
Breathes in thine ear those strains so soft and low, 
And hell’s dark legions flee in terror mute. 
Fair, youthful minstrel! when, in after time, 
His harp stole sweetness from the angel choir, 
And left in holy writ its strains sublime, 
And wrapt in poesy’s chains prophetic fire, 
Still was it his to soothe the spirit’s grief— 
To charm away the pangs of brooding care— 
To give to fiercest anguish blest relief— 
To make the blackest sky look mild and fair. 


Tis ever thus! when all seems dark and dreary, 
And even life a joyless burden hangs— 

When the poor wretch, with care and trouble weary, 
Groans with the sharpness of his spirit’s pangs, 

Then Music—gentle, soothing Music—steals— 
A holy pleasure—o’er the aching soul, 

And then the mourner smiles again and feels 
Beneath his wearied feet a peaceful goal. 


Who has not known the time when all would sink— 
The blue sky seem malicious in its brightness— 
The sun too dazzling—and the shady brink 
Of babbling stream—the antitype of lightness ? 
And yet the world went well—kind friends 
And affluence, al! that heart could crave, 
Ease not the load ‘neath which the sad one bends, 
Nor calls the sinking spirit from the grave. 
But list! a laugh rings, clear as silver bell ; 
A voice—the echo of a guileless breast— 
Wakes us again to all we loved so well, 
And puts the troubled, gloomy thought to rest. 


The world is full of music: all the sounds 
In Nature's lute are glorious harmony ; 

And every note throughout creation’s bounds 
Blends in its chords with measure wild and free. 

The hum of life—the rustling breeze—the dash 
Of waters on the rocky shore— 

The sullen muttering, when the lightning flash 
Heralds in majesty the thander’s roar— 

Are witching: yet of all beside, affection’s tone, 
The mild, the cheering voice of those we love, 

Claims in the heart a rapture al! its own, 
On earth a foretaste of the joys above. 
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SONNET.—TO P. D. G. UPON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 


Tuy birth-day dawns once more, thou child of song! 
While bright the |aurel gleams upon thy brow; 
And on the balmy air are borne alon 
Sweet strains of music as to bless thee now. 
Those liquid tones are from an household lyre— 
Thy Mary’s voice faiis sweeter on thine ear 
Than notes of triumph from the soanding wire : 


These, these are strains the spirit yearns to hear; 
They speak a sister’s deep, devoted love, 
The prayer which wins the blessing from above. 
If in that strain I may not bear a part, 
Still let me waft a leaf of love to thee. 
Ah! little dost thou know how true this heart, 
How dear, how very dear thou art to me! 














THE OLD DOCKYARD. 


FROM THE DIARY OF OLD 


BY MRS. E. 


As lively at this time as is the eastern end of 
Elbe street, in Altona, so desolate and lonesome 
is the western; and yet its present dreary aspect 
is not to compare with what it used to be, more 
than a century ago, in 1712, before the city was 
burnt by General Steenboch. There were then but 
few dwellings in that part of the city, occupied by 
fishermen and ship carpenters. The last found 
employment on a quay at the end of the street, 
called sometimes ‘“‘ The Golden Anchor.”’ At this 


day there is not a trace of it remaining, so com- | 
plete was the devastation of the fire above men- ° 


tioned which consumed the city. 

This yard for ship building, from which large 
vessels were launched continually, had an aspect 
somewhat peculiar. On three sides it was sur- 
rounded by a high strong fence of boards, the 
fourth was bounded by the waters of the Elbe. In 
the fence separating the wharf from the street was 
an iren-grated door, through which the work going 
on so briskly within might be observed. Two 
ships’ beaks, representing very uncouth faces, 
projected from both sides of the door, above the 
timber, as if to indicate what sort of business was 
there carried on. On the left side of the yard 
stood the owner’s house, built in a singular man- 
ner, and producing an unpleasant impression at 
the first glance. AJ) within likewise wore a look 
of discomfort and desolation, and not a tree, or a 
shrub, or flower, adorned the exterior, though 


such were common about every house. An air of } 
loneliness and melancholy prevailed in and around ° 


it. Opposite this building a pier ran out into the 
water, and on the end stood a bench, sheltered 
from sun and rainy weather by a roof of boards. 
On this bench, the greater part of the day, the 
owner of the place used to sit. It was Cornelius 
Kerk, a native of Holland; a gloomy, sullen-look- 
ing man, reserved and stern, who lived retired 
from all society, and conversed with no one ex- 
cept on what concerned his business. He was 
short and often rough with the men in his employ, 
and would not suffer the least oversight to pass 
unnoticed. He forbade loud talking and laughing, 
and would not permit singing or the like; yet he 
never wanted workmen, for he always paid 
promptly, and higher wages than any one else, 
and if any man was hindered by sickness from 
work for an interval, he was sure to receive his 
full wages, notwithstanding, at the appointed time. 
Every morning at six all the workmen were re- 
quired to be on the spot: Master Cornelius him- 
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self saw to this; and then the fires were made 
under the tar and pitch kettles, and the noise of 
the hammers made incessant music in the ears of 
the whole neighbourhood. At twelve precisely a 
bell sounded, the signal for the intermission of 
labour; an hour after it called the men to work 
again. At seven they were dismissed, and each 
departed as quickly as possible; after which Mas- 
ter Cornelius closed the iron door and fastened it, 
unchained two large dogs, and betook himself to 
his house, where he stayed quietly till morning. 
This was the course of one day after another. 
There was, meantime, much ialk in the city about 
the strange unsocial manners of the Hollander, 
who had lived in this same spot more than twelve 
years, and passed the time exactly in the same 
manner. No small trouble was taken by curious 
persons to penetrate the mystery abouthim. They 
discovered, however, in their daily observation, 
little to provoke wonder; and people naturally 
become at last indifferent to what is constantly 
before their eyes. A few were more persevering, 
and their research was rewarded by information 
concerning some of the incidents in the past life 
of Kerk. These we shall simply record. 
According to current report, which this time 
agreed with truth, Cornelius Kerk was a native of 
Rotterdam, and the only son of an excellent mas- 
ter ship-builder. In youth he was very handsome, 
and, of course, a great favourite with the young 
damsels of his day; but he thought little about 
love, and paid attention exclusively to his father’s 
business. When only nineteen years of age, the 
whole care and responsibility devolved upon him ; 
for his father suffered under a tedious illness, of 
which at length he died. The young man, now 
independent, was more than ever an object of so- 
licitude ; but he heeded nothing save his craft. 
One day, while he was superintending his work- 
men, Herr Adrian von Eilhardt, one of the richest 
and proudest merchants of Rotterdam, asked to 
see him, and proposed that they should take a 
glass of wine and a pipe together. Cornelius had 
just finished building a noble ship, which the mer- 
chant greatly praised. Adrian had destroyed an 
old one no longer fit for service, and inquired of 
the young man if he could build him a new ship 
exactly like it. Cornelius, with joy, undertook 


the commission, and the bargain was closed. After 

that Eilhardt came frequently to the dock where 

the work was going on, and Cornelius found it 

necessary to visit the merchant at his residence. 
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Herr Adrian always treated him with great conde- 
scension and familiarity. One day it chanced that 
his patron was not at home, but he was received 
by his only daughter, Marianna, known as the fairest 
maiden and the richest heiress in the city. She 
detained the young man in conversation, which 
she knew how to render agreeable, till her father’s 
return. Cornelius felt embarrassed, for the first 
time, at his entrance, and had almost forgetten the 
business on which he came. 

The reader will have guessed the consequence 
of this interview. The young man rested not till 
he had obtained another sight of Marianna, and she 
was equally desirous of cultivating his acquaint- 
ance. They had many opportunities of meeting. 
The street, the churches were convenient places. 
Often, as Cornelius passed her house, he saw the 
lovely girl at the window, and received a friendly 
salutation from her. Both well knew that the mer- 
chant would not approve of this intimacy, and both 
were prudent in concealing it. At length they 
met, at stated times, at the house of one of the 
workmen in the employ of Corneliue, whose wife 
was in their confidence. One evening when Mari- 
anna came at the appointed hour, she was pale as 
death, and threw herself weeping into her lover’s 
arms. “Her father had a short time before sum- 
moned her to his presence, and informed her he 
had provided a husband for her. A rich merchant 
of Amsterdam, Halle-Jantzeu by name, had asked 
her in marriage for his son. The young gentleman 
was to come to Rotterdam in three months, when 
the formal betrothal was to take place. 

When Adrian von Eilhardt had resolved upon a 
thing his determination was not to be shaken, and 
the least opposition would chafe him to fury. Ma- 
rianna made no reply to his announcement, but 
wept in her chamber till the hour appointed for the 
interview with her lover. Both were in despair; 
but the young girl checked the impetuosity of Cor- 
nelius by vowing that, come what might, she would 
never marry another. 

Thus passed three months. The ship Cornelius 
had contracted to build for Herr Adrian was com- 
pleted, and the admiration of everybody. Even 
the merchant, who was not easy to please, could 
find no fault with her. It was now his part to give 
her a name and fix a day when she should be 
launched. He gave orders that the name “‘ Mari- 
anna” should be painted on her in large golden 
letters. 

**I mean this noble vessel,” said he to his 
daughter, “‘ as a part of your marriage portion, and 
will present it to your bridegroom on the day of 
your betrothal. The day after to-morrow he is to 
be here; ‘ The Marianna’ shall then be launched, 
and two days after the ceremony shall take place.’ 

Marianna was silent, and her father took no heed 
of the look of anguish with which she received his 
news. As soon as he had gone she burst into bitter 
tears, and waited with impatience for the hour in 
which she was to meet Cornelius. What passed 
during this interview it is needless to record, but 
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it lasted four hours; and when they separated, Ma- 
rianna seemed quite cheerful again. 

All the next day Cornelius was busy. After 
giving necessary orders to his workmen, he went 
from one banker to another, collecting moneys. 
He was in possession at that time of considerable 
property, the profits of his business, and had be- 
sides inherited a large sum from an uncle lately 
deceased. 

The chosen son-in-law of Adrian von Eilhardt 
came to Rotterdam on the appointed day. Every- 
body had to acknowledge that he was not in per- 
sonal appearance likely to please a young lady ; 
and, besides, he was rude, ill-mannered and vul- 
gar. But he was the only son of a millionaire, 
and that covered all his faults in the eyes of Herr 
Adrian. Every one pitied the poor maiden who 
was to be sacrificed to such a boor; she alone ap- 
peared smiling and happy. 

Eilhardt made splendid preparations for |aunch- 
ing his ship. Within she was decorated in the 
most luxurious style, and her deck richly orna- 
mented. The gentlemen ascended a ladder to 
her deck, the ladies were placed in baskets and 
drawn up by mechanical contrivance. On the 
shore were bands of music, alternating with that 
on board. A great crowd had collected to witness 
the spectacle; wine and Geneva were profusely 
distributed, and everywhere was a confusion of 
admiration and joy, with praises of the hospitality 
of the distinguished merchant. ‘ 

All was in readiness, and Master Cornelius in- 
formed the owner of the ship that they awaited 
his orders. The company left the vessel. Eilhardt 
stepped forth in the midst of his guests and made 
a speech, which amounted to nothing except that 
he was a wealthy man and had just built a fine 
ship, and then gave the signal to launch her. A 
number of workmen instantly began to knock away 
the supporters on which she rested, singing in 
chorus meanwhile. All the spectators were silent ; 
all eyes were fixed on the ship, waiting for the 
moment when she should descend into the element 
to which she was henceforth to belong. 

The moment came. With thunder-strokes the 
timber fell on the right hand arid the left; the last 
support was knocked away; the vast body slid 
down into the water that foamed and flashed around 
her, while the boats and skiffs on either side rocked 
on the waves created ,by her descent. As the 
stately vessel touched the deep, a burst of music 
from trumpets and kettledrums, and shouts froin 
land and sea, greeted her; immediately all the 
ships lying in the neighbourhood hoisted their 
flags, and the thunder of cannon resounded, min- 
gled with the peal of bells, by which they united 
to welcome a sister among them. 

When the tumult was over, and the builder and 
owner had both received the congratulations of the 
guests, the ship was examined rigidly by men in 
small boats, who sailed round her to see if the work 
was really well done. Not a word of dissent was 
heard amidst the applause of the ablest critics in 
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ship-building. She was a splendid piece of work. 
Herr Adrian again broke forth into expressions of 
rapture, and declared he would bestow any favour 
Master Cornelius might ask, as a token of his ap- 
probation, besides the stipulated payment. 

**T take you at your word, Herr Adrian,” an- 
swered the young man, gravely; “and call these 
gentlemen to witness the promise you have made.”? 
Then resuming his gayety—‘‘ But now,” said he, 
** we have another business to accomplish. I en- 
treat mine honoured patron, with his friends, and 
the ladies here present, to go back on board the 
ship immediately and partake of a slight refresh- 
ment I have ordered there.*’ 

This invitation was accepted with great alacrity, 
and presently the whole company was seated at an 
elegant collation, set forth on the deck. Hours 
passed in the social meal and in pleasant conver- 
sation, wine flowed freely, and the guests were in 
high good humour. As it grew towards dusk, 
some began to talk of leaving, but Cornelius invited 
them all to go into the cabin and see how admi- 
rably everything was arranged. When they came 
out again, the scene was changed as if by magic. 
From the deck to the topmast the ship seemed 
circled with a stream of fire. The effect of the 
many coloured lamps was most brilliant. Adrian 
von Eilhardt’s name was displayed in a row of gold 
and crimson lights, and the whole illumination was 
mirrored in the waters. Music sounded, and the 
young people prepared for a dance, while the 
elder ladies and gentlemen ranged themselves 
round a side-table covered with comfits and the 
finest wines. Just in view of this table fireworks 
were prepared on a temporary bridge, so that 
everything was there to please the eye as well as 
gratify the taste. Eilhardt was so delighted with 
the pains thus taken for his entertainment, that he 
once more reminded Cornelius of the favour he 
was to ask, vowing in presence of the company 
that it should be granted at once. 

*< Well, then,”’ replied the young man, “ since 
you, sir, bring it to mind, I will name my request, 
and trust to your pledged word for its fulfilment. 
I love your daughter Marianna; I am in return 
beloved by her. Here, in presence of yourand my 
friends, I ask her hand in marriage! Or, if this is 
too bold in me, give her at least the privilege of 
choosing without restraint for herself.” 

This bold speech of the young ship-builder 
startled all present. Herr Jantzen, the destined 
bridegroom, turned pale and red, and held his 
handkerchief to his mouth. Marianna’s face was 
lighted up by a eoft smile as her eyes were fixed 
on her beloved. Her father glanced at him fu- 
riously, but it was some moments before he could 
find hreath enough to speak. 

At length, spurning the stool on which he had 
sat behind him with his foot—‘‘ Miscreant!*? he 
exclaimed, ‘‘if I were not restrained by respect 
for this noble company, I would make an example 
of you that would be a lesson to the presumption 
of such clowns! You to raise your eyes to the 
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daughter of Adrian von Eilhardt! It is your good 
fortune that I am not at this m t completely 
master of this ship, since I have not made full 
payment, else I would have you expelled from her 
this instant, and with disgrace; but I shall make 
no delay in quitting a place where I have received 
so gross an insult.” 

**If you think it such, Herr Adrian,’ returned 
Cornelius, with perfect composure, ‘‘ you shall not 
find me a willing intruder even on board a ship of 
my building. Let the contract between us be 
null and void. You stand, then, simply as a wel- 
come guest on board my vessel.’’ 

Eijhardt made a mocking bow over the table, 
and looked scornfully at the speaker. ‘* You for- 
get, sir,”’ said he, ‘‘ that you have already received 
for the work, from time to time, fifty thousand 
guilders, and that it has cost me, besides, ten thou- 
sand more. Is your prosperity at such tide that 
you have that sum in your pocket? If so, hand it 
over; pay me sixty thousand guilders, and keep 
the ship, in the fiend’s name.” 

** It is a bargain,”’ cried Cornelius; ‘the ship is 
mine. I will pay you back this instant the sums 
you have advanced. This pocket-book contains 
the amount.”’ 

In great surprise, Herr Adrian took the pocket- 
book and examined its contents. ‘* Here,’ said 
said he, coldly, “‘ are five thousand guilders too 
much; the rest I keep, and the ship is yours. An 
honourable man holds to his bargain; and now, 
sir, we part. I think, after this, yeu will scarcely 
be employed by any of the merchants in Rotterdam, 
so you might as well ciose your dockyard.” 

**] intend to do so,’ replied Cornelius; * and 
sooner, perhaps, than you anticipate. But, shall 
not the ball proceed ?”” 

**] interfere with no one,’? answered Eilhardt, 
“ but shall depart with my family this instant.’ 

This was the signal for a general breaking up. 
Cornelius went to the ladder, and ordered the boats 
along side. His orders were instantly obeyed ; 
steps were arranged for the ladies, and his men 
stood to assist them in theirdescent. Herr Adrian 
went first, with his destined son-in-law and his 
daughter, without deigning a word of adieu; but 
Marianna, as she stepped in‘o the boat, threw upon 
her lover a glance he well understood. In half an 
hour all was silent; the tables were cleared away, 
the lamps extinguished, and darkness and stillness 
reigned throughout the harbour. 

Next morning the same ship presented a busy 
scene. Nota trace remained of the festivity of the 
preceding night. More than a hundred men were 
engaged getting her in readiness to sail, and work- 
ing as briskly as if the world’s fate depended on 
their not losing a moment. They loaded her with 
sand and stones for ballast, and prepared the sails. 
Cornelius went from one to another, and gave or- 
ders with as much coolness and presence of mind 
as if he had had Jong experience in the business. At 
three in the afternoon the ship was in readiness to 
set sail at any moment. Cornelius came out of the 
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while his men took in the necessary supplies of 
provisions and water, continuing to work even after | 


dark. 
The news of this singular haste in fitting out the 
new ship for sea soon spread throughout Rotter- 


dam, and brought a crowd to see what was going | 


on; but they could find nothing to satisfy their cu- 
riosity, and departed one by one. The men engaged 
on the ship having finished their work, came ashore, 
but a few remaining on board. The proud mer- 


chant, of course, was informed of all this, but | 


thought it beneath him to be curious about it. All 
his attention was occupied in preparations to grace 
with becoming splendour his daughter’s betrothal. 
Every citizen who had claim to such a distinction, 
was invited to be present at the ceremony, with 
his family. The banquet was to exceed in mag- 
nificence all that had yet been dreamed of, much 
less accomplished, in the city. 

The hour came, and the guests, whose congratu- 
lations and flatteries restored Herr Adrian to some 
portion of the good humour he had lost with the 
unexpected transfer of his ship. The company 
now waited for the bride, and her father sent to 
hasten her toilette. The attendant returned with 
the information that her door was fastened, and he 
could obtain no answer. Eilhardt, in surprise and 
alarm, hastened to her chamber. He called re- 
peatedly, and receiving no reply, burst open the 
door by main strength. Many of the guests fol- 
lowed him into the apartment. It was empty; 
Marianna was gone; nota letter, not a trace was 
left behind. Her father was to guess how, and 
whither she had disappeared. 

The party, of course, was broken up at once. 
Even the bridegroom departed, leaving Herr Adrian 
to solitude and his desolated home. The first 


effect on him was a paroxysm of the most violent 


anger, during which he was incapable of forming 
any resolution. When he recovered his self-pos- 
session, he set all possible inquiries on foot to dis- 
cover whither had sailed the ship which, he doubted 
not, had carried off his daughter. Days and weeks 
passed, however, without bringing the least intelli- 
gence, nor did the ship that had so strangely van- 
ished, ever return. Herr Jantzen went back to 
Amsterdam. 

More than two yerrs passed, and the single feel- 
ing in the breast of Eilhardt, which swallowed up 
all others, intense and constant, was the desire of 
revenze upon Cornelius Kerk. 
business entirely, and gave himself up to this ruling 
passion. Even his grief for the loss of his child, 
and the disgrace that had come upon his name, 
were absorbed in this one thought—the hope of de- 
stroying the man who had wrought the ruin. Sin- 
ful presumption, that dares to arrogate to itself the 
prerogative of Omniscience! But seldom is it in 
this world punished so fearfully! 

At last a letter came from one Stavenhagen, a 
former partner of the mercantile house, and a per- 
sonal friend of Herr Adrian, written from Batavia. 
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He had seen Cornelius, accompanied him to his 
home, and recognized in his wife the daughter of 
Eilhardt. He drew a touching picture of their do- 
mestic happiness, and of the two children that had 
blessed their union; he hoped to reconcile the 
father to his daughter and her family. For this 
purpose he offered to be his conductor to their 
house. 

Herr Adrian lost no time, after the receipt of this 
letter, in preparations for the voyage. In a few 
months he was with Stavenhagen, in Batavia, who 
wondered not at his impatience to see his daugh- 
ter, and little suspected that his sole motive was 
desire of revenge upon that daughter’s husband. 
On the way to their house, he spoke soothingly, 
recommending that all past bitterness should be 
forgotten. He had himself become much interest- 
ed in the fugitives and their children. 

The sullen deportment of the proud merchant 
had troubled his friend, who sincerely desired to 
unite the family in peace; but he trusted to the 
sight of his grandchildren to melt his heart. As 
they approached the dwelling of Cornelius, a lovely 
picture met their view. The mother sat by a ham- 
mock, in which lay her youngest child, smiling and 
crowing at her, while the eldest, a beautiful boy, 
was bringing her flowers he had gathered in his 
childish play. Their attention was arrested by a 
movement without the cottage; Marianna uttered 
a scream of surprise and terror, fur she saw her 
father at the threshold, and saw al] his fearful pur- 
pose in his face, which was absolutely livid with 
rage. She started up, but could not speak. As 
she saw him glance at her children, she sprang 
forward, fell at his feet, and embraced his knees. 

** Away, wretch!’ cried the unnatural father, 
‘or I will spurn you! Have I left my home and 
braved the sea in my old age, only to pardon your 
guilt? Where is your seducer? Ah, he has fled 
from my revenge! But these are his children!” 

Glaring with demoniac fury, he rushed towards 
the hammock, while the little boy, screaming with 
affright, ran to his mother for protection. He would 
probably have torn the infant to pieces, for passion 
had entirely got the better of his reason, had not 
Marianna flung herself between him and his in- 
tended victim. Alas! she was the sacrifice. She 
failed to reach the hammock in her spring, but fell 
upon the floor with a violence proportioned to the 
impulse that had moved her to save her offspring. 
Her head struck against a sharp projecting stone ; 
it sank into her temple, and the blood ran in a 
stream over the floor. 

All this happened before Stavenhagen, who had 
lingered behind to allow the interview between the 
father and daughter to take place unembarrassed 
by witnesses, could rush to the rescue of the un- 
fortunate mother; before the coloured servants 
belonging to the house, who were at some little 
distance, could even approach the scene of terror. 
What was the sight presented tothem? Marianna 
weltering in her blood; Eilhardt standing motion- 
less and rigid, but with the expression of his vio- 
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lent passions still on his pale face, unaltered by 
the horror that seemed to have turned his whole 
frame into stone. 

Just at this moment Cornelius came up, and 
passing those who stood without, entered his cot- 
tage. He did not notice the form of Herr Adrian, 
nor the screams of the terrified children, but walk- 
ing directly to his wife, raised her from the ground. 
The blood had ceased flowing from a ghastly 
wound in her forehead, but her hair was clotted 
with it. The ashen hue of death was upon her 
face. It was too plain that the blow had been in- 
stantaneously fatal. Cornelius uttered a groan of 
anguish—it came from a broken heart. 

** It was better—better she should die !*? stam- 
mered Eilhardt, at length; ‘‘ better than live in 
infamy! ButI will not be balked of my vengeance! 
You shall feel it in your child !*? 

The poor boy might have been the next victim, 
but the father, roused into fury, started up, and 
instantly closed in a frightful struggle with his 
enemy. 

“Part them—part them, for Heaven’s sake !*’ 
cried Stavenhagen; and it was done, but not be- 
fore the maddened Cornelius had plunged the knife 
he always wore about his person into the breast of 
his foe. Eilhardt uttered no groan, but sank heavily 
to the ground. The unhappy husband staggered 
back; he looked now at his expiring victim, now 
at the prostrate form of his wife. The blacks had 
fled. Stavenhagen saw that no time was to be lost. 

** Fly this instant!’ cried he, seizing the arm of 
Cornelius ; *‘ you have killed him! The neigh- 
bourhood will be up directly! you will be seized 
and imprisoned—perhaps put to death! Quick, 
to the port; there is a ship about to sail; you have 
not an instant to lose !”? 

Cornelius glared vacantly round him. 

‘* 1 will see that the last duties are performed for 
your wife,” said Stavenhagen. ‘* Away from this 
house—it is no place for you!’? and eager to pre- 
vent further wo and mischief, he snatched the child 
from the hammock, and sought for the boy. He 
was nowhere to be found. An old faithful negro 
had carried him off: Stavenhagen now recollected 
this, and knew the child was safe. 

‘<I will take care of the boy,” cried he, as, 
bearing the infant daughter of Cornelius in his 
arms, he hurried away the unconscious father. A 
path from the garden in the rear of the house led 
to the seaboard. Only when on board the ship, 
that was to sail directly, did the miserable Kerk 
recover any portion of his self-possession. He 
thanked his friend that,he had forced him to hasten 
from the scene of so much misery. They had 
been, however, a little too precipitate. When the 
people and officers of justice arrived at the spot, 
they found that Eilhardt still breathed, and the 
surgeon who examined his wound declared it not 
a fatal one. Many days he lay between life and 
death. At length he recovered, but to bodily 


health alone. His mind was nearly gone. Whether 
the effect of his wound had stupefied his brain, or 





the shock of his daughter’s sudden and awful death, 
almost by his hand, had been too much for his rea- 
son, could not be known; but though he was re- 
stored to full strength and physical vigour, the past 
was to him like the faint, misty recollections of a 
dream, and the last horrible scene completely ef- 
faced from his memory. He was harmless in his 
idiocy, but sullen and melancholy, and disinclined 
to the companionship of men. 

Stavenhagen returned as soon as possible to 
Batavia, but was prevented from fulfilling his pro- 
mise to Kerk. He died suddenly with the fever 
prevalent in the island. 

Meanwhile the boy had found a home. The 
faithful negro, terrified almost out of his senses, 
fled with the child as far as his strength enabled 
him, and sought shelter at a country house some 
miles distant. Here resided a European lady, who 
had accompanied her husband, a Swedish sea-cap- 
tain. She listened with great interest to the fright- 
ful story of the negro, and took the child from him. 
In short, she became his mother; and when they 
returned in the Swedish ship to their own country, 
she carried the little orphan with her, accompanied 
by the negro, who never dared return to the spot 
where he had witnessed such horrors. 

Such was the outline of Cornelius Kerk’s early 
history, as it had been obtained from some of his 
countrymen who formerly knew him. For many 
years nothing had been heard of him till he came 
to Altona, and purchased the desolate spot above- 
mentioned, on the Elbe, where he built his dock- 
yard. He lived in the most rigid seclusion, having 
intercourse with no one except upon business, and 
that very brief, and being, as I have said, an object 
of general curiosity. This state of things continued 
till the end of 1712, when occurred the sequel to 
this strange history. 





One morning a number of men were seated at 
breakfast on the ground floor of a small inn, near the 
Elbe, in Altona. They were coarsely dressed, and 
evidently of the labouring class. Among them one 
might have noticed an old Dutch beggar, who sat 
looking about him and listening to their conversa- 
tion. His face was deeply seamed with wrinkles, 
and his eyes, that wandered restlessly about, had 
a strange expression of vacancy, mingled with 
anxiety. This beggar was well known both in 
Hamburg and Altona, and tolerated as a harmless 
lunatic by all the common people. 

It was in the time of the war, and of course 
everybody talked of nothing else. The chief snb- 
ject among all classes was the Swedish general, 
Steenboch, who, with his soldiers, was the terror 
of the country. He levied contributions wherever 
he went, and if he could not obtain what he wanted, 
laid waste the villages and towns that refused to 
comply with his demands. 

‘¢ He is a bloodhound !** cried one of the guests, 
striking the table with his fist; ‘‘a devourer of 
gold and silver. There is not a man in Altona 
who trembles not at his approach.” 
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** Yes, there is,”” replied a second; “‘I know 
one who does not care for him if he should pluck 
the hair from every child in the town.” 

**I know well whom you mean,” interrupted a 
third: ‘* that proud ship-builder, who never gives 
a Christian man a friendly word or look, and keeps 
himself shut up in his dockyard—a sure sign he 
deserves to have been shut up in the house of cor- 
rection.”’ 

** Ay,” said the first speaker, ‘‘ he troubles him- 
self neither about the city nor our citizens; for his 
yard is always full of ships, and he takes the bread 
out of the mouths of our honest workmen who 
drive the same business. Since he has set up here, 
no one else has anything to do.”? 

** We must not find fault with that,”’ interrupted 
another; ‘‘ everybody goes to the shop where the 
best wares are to be had. If this man does his 
work better, it is not strange he has more to do 
than others.’’ 

** You are a fool!*? answered one of the com- 
pany. ‘*‘ Why must he come here to spoil the 
market? Our merchants were satisfied till he 
came, with the vessels built here; but now they 
must goto him. If all thought as I do——” 

** Patience !’’ interrupted another; ‘‘ we shall 
have satisfaction yet. We all know the fellow has 
scraped together a store of gold, which he must 
have, for he lends to nobody. Now, when Gene- 
ral Steenboch comes upon us for his contributions, 
we can set him on this scent, and escape being 
taxed ourselves.”’ 

This suggestion was received with great ap- 
plause, and they drank to its success. Another 
person then spoke, who had before been silent. 

** What sort of man is this,’? said he, ‘* whom 
you all have such a spite against? I am a stran- 
ger, live in Hamburg, scarcely ever leave my shop, 
and have been in Altona but once before, so you 
must pardon my ignorance. Why do you suffer a 
foreigner thus to thrust himself among you, and 
take the bread out of your townsmen’s mouths ? 
In Hamburg the corporation would not suffer it. 
What is the meaning of this ?”” 

** It cannot be helped,” replied the first spokes- 
man, shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ This fellow came 
originally from Rotterdam, and many strange sto- 
ries are told about his early life, how he robbed 
an old man of his daughter, and afterwards mur- 
dered them all, and got possession of a wizard ship 
and the power of rendering himself invisible, and 
so forth. Such persons ought to be burnt alive ; 
but he has got into the favour of our magistrates, 
and so Cornelius Kerk can build his ships unmo- 
lested.”” 

Scarcely had he uttered the name, when the at- 
tention of the whole company was drawn to the 
old beggar, who sprang from his seat, his face 
strangely distorted, his eyes almost starting from 
his head. ‘* Cornelius Kerk!” he repeated, seve- 
ral times, each time in a higher pitch, till his voice 
rose toa shriek. Then, with gestures of the wild- 
est passion, he rushed to the door, crying, ‘‘ Where 
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is Cornelius Kerk? 
daughter !*? 

The men looked significantly at each other, not 
without some touch of superstitious dread ; but the 
lunatic, in whom the mention of that name, un- 
heard, perhaps, for years, had called up long dor- 
mant recollections, in a frantic tone of entreaty, 
continued to repeat it. Some of the men then 
volunteered to go and show him the dockyard. 

It was noon, and the bell in the ** Golden An- 
chor” dockyard announced the hour for breaking 
off work. The workmen, who were at that time 
very numerous, came down from their scaffolds 
and poured out of the iron door into the street. 
They saw an old beggar squatted just outside the 
door, who made such odd faces as they looked at 
him, that in spite of the master’s orders that there 
should be no laughing on the premises, they could 
not help it. Some of them stopped to banter the 
poor old man and provoke him to stranger gri- 
maces. But he slipped past them through the 
door, and concealed himself behind a huge pile of 
timber in the dockyard. The workmen returned 
after an hour; he remained sitting in the same 
place, muttering some half articulate words, for 
his lips moved continually. 

Towards evening a skiff approached the dock, 
and a young man, extremely well-dressed, landed, 
and asked for Cornelius Kerk. The master had 
just come out of his house, and was pointed out to 
him. 

** Good evening, sir,’ cired the young man, ad- 
vancing with cordiality. ‘‘I have come to get a 
little doctoring from you for my sick vessel. I 
thought she would have gone down with us at the 
mouth of the river.*? And he went on to describe 
her condition in the same sprightly manner. 

** Who are you, sir ?”? asked Cornelius, coldly. 

‘* The captain of a Swedish merchantman, and 
able to pay for your service in good solid specie,”’ 
replied the young man, a little piqued at the 
haughtiness of his new acquaintance. ‘ This, I 
think, is all that is necessary to state concerning 
myself; and now, when shall I bring my ves- 
sel ?”? 

‘* There is a place free, and she can come up 
to-morrow morning,’? answered Kerk. ‘* But I 
must first examine her to see if it is necessary to 
ground her; perhaps the repairs may be done 
without that.” 

** Very well,’? returned the young sailor, ‘‘ my 
boat is here, and if it pleases you, we can go on 
board immediately.” 

The two stepped into the boat, and were soon on 
board the Swedish vessel. Cornelius made a close 
and careful examination, and found that some im- 
portant repairs were necessary. Some hours were 
thus occupied, and it was already dark when they 
returned to the quay. The weather since sunset 
had become lowering, the sky obscured with 
clouds, and big drops of rain warned them of a 
storm. It was raining fast when they landed. 
Cornelius sprang ashore, and pressing his hat down 
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upon his head, cried—*‘ Good night, captain; I 
will see you again to-morrow.”? 

**Do you bid me good night?’ returned the 
young Swede. ‘“‘ You must be lost in thought, for 
I really cannot believe you wouid say so to a stran- 
ger, at your own door, in such a storm as this.’? 

Cornelius passed his hand over his brow, and 
seemed to hesitate. ‘‘ You are right,’’ he said, at 
length; ‘* the weather is bad, and I ought to ask 
you in; but my house is ill prepared for visitors. 
Come in, however.’’ 

With this rather ungracious invitation, he entered 
the house, followed by the Swede. They went 
into a large room on the ground floor. The walls 
and floor were wainscoted and painted of a dark 
brown colour. The few articles of furniture, which 
were of wood and clumsily made, were of the same 
hue. The windows were small and fastened with 
lead ; they were protected by scanty curtains, which 
were now, however, drawn aside, and the shutters 
closed on the outside. From the ceiling hung an 
iron lamp, from which a dim light pervaded the 
apartment. 

** You may wait here till the rain abates,’’ said 
Cornelius to his guest. ‘* But you perceive that 
my house offers little appearance of cumfort to 
invite your stay.’ 

He stopped suddenly, for his attention was ar- 
rested by the same object on which the first glance 
of Ericson, the Swede, had fallen. On a leathern 
couch at the further end of the room, reclined a 
young girl, in the first bloom of beauty. Her 
hands were clasped, and her whole attitude be- 
tokened alarm and anxiety. Cornelius instantly 
went towards her. 

** What do you here ?”’ he asked, angrily. ** Why 
have you left your chamber in my absence? Go 
back immediately.”? 

‘** Father,” cried the young girl, beseechingly, 
**T cannot go! Do not command me to go thi- 
ther! A bad spirit has come into our house since 
I closed the shutters and lighted the lamp.” 

** What do you mean?” cried Kerk, sternly; but 
when he noticed how pale his daughter was, and 
how much she trembled, his tone softened a little, 
and he asked more gently what was the matter. 
It was some time before the girl could tell what 
had alarmed her. 

**T had prepared all, father, for your coming,”? 
she said, at length, ‘‘and retired, as you always 
bid me, to my chamber. As I went thither I 
heard a sigh, as from some one in the passage, and 
thought I heard a low voice utter your name two 
or three times. I closed my door, but listening 
attentively, could distinguish the sound of footsteps 
without. They came nearer; I sank on my,knees, 
praying for protection to the blessed Virgin. I 
prayed first for you, my dear father. Then the 


door was unlatched; a very thin old man, shabbily 
dressed, came in. I dared not speak or move, as ; 
he slowly advanced, muttering words I could not ; 
distinctly hear. When he saw me, he stretched ; 
out his arms, and said, ‘ Marianna, my child! It ; 
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is indeed, Marianna!’ As he came towards me, 
I dropped the lamp which I held in my hand, and 
made my escape through the darkness. I am so 
thankful you are come, dear father. But do not 
bid me go back alone.” 

Cornelius said not a word, but lighted a lamp to 
go and see what had caused the disturbance. 
Ericson was about to follow him, when Marianna 
started up and besought her father not to leave 
her. Kerk had not time to quiet her, when the 
door opposite the entrance slowly opened, and a 
hoarse, but feeble voice, was heard calling ‘* Cor- 
nelius Kerk !”? 

‘*T am here,”? answered the ship-builder, strid- 
ing forward; but his eyes no sooner fell on the face 
of his strange visitor, than he staggered back, pale 
as a corpse, his eyes wide open as if gazing on 
some fearful apparition. 

«* Cornelius Kerk !”? repeated the old beggar, in 
the same monotonous tone as before, and evidently 
without recognizing the man who stood before him. 

‘* ApRIAN von Er_HArpt!’? almost shrieked the 
ship-builder, ‘‘or his spirit, come to haunt his 
murderer !*? 

His hands sank down, his muscles became rigid, 
he struggled for breath, as if suffocating, and fell 
in a swoon on the floor. The poor Marianna, ter- 
rified more than ever by the sight of her father’s 
emotion, could only wring her hands and look 
round her wildly; but Ericson lifted the senseless 
Cornelius, placed him on the couch, and endea- 
voured to restore him to sense. The old beggar 
seated himself on a bench, and looked on indif- 
ferently, apparently quite unconscious of the alarm 
he had caused, and taking no further notice of any 
one. 

It was some time before Cornelius was restored 
to even the ability to move, and then his mind 
wandered, and he groaned as if in pain. The 
Swede persuaded him to lie still on the couch, and, 
leaving him to the care of his daughter, retired, 
leading away with him the poor old lunatic, whose 
visit had occasioned so much terror. He promised 
to call again next morning, when he brought his 
vessel to the dock. 

The next morning was as clear as the night had 
been tempestuous. On the deck of the Swedish 
vessel, upon a straw mat close to the cabin door, 
sat an aged negro. His woolly hair was white, 
and his face was deeply furrowed with those lines 
which seldom appear in a negro till extreme old 
age. He sat intently looking at some object, from 
which he did not remove his eyes till repeatedly 
spoken to by Ericson, who came out of the cabin. 
When his master succeeded in calling his attention, 
the black rose, seized his hand, and pointed sig- 
nificantly towards the side of the vessel. 

** Well,’ said Ericson, ‘* what makes you stare 
at the old man so?’ 

The lunatic beggar, who had been brought on 
board the night before, was leaning upon the 
railing. 

‘* Ah, massa,”? replied the negro, rubbing his 
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forehead, as if he would excite his memory, ‘‘ me 
seen the old man before. Poor weak head! Help 
me to think, massa.’’ 

** How can I help you to think ?” said his mas- 
ter, smiling. ‘‘ But if you puzzle your brains about 
the old man, yonder, he is, I understand, from 
Holland. His name I heard last night—it is Adrian 
von Eilhardt.’? 

The negro grasped his master’s arm in extreme 
terror. ‘‘ The same—it is the same, massa !—a 
white devil! Pray against him, pray!*’ he sobbed, 
while the Swede with some difficulty freed himself 
from his clutch. 

**What do you mean?” he asked. 
harm has that poor idiot done you ?”’ 

**Oh, massa, mass’ Eilhardt bad man; he kill 
massa mother and father, and would kill him, but 
negro saved his life!” 

The black’s teeth chattered with fear. Ericson 
now comprehended that the old beggar was in 
some mysterious manner connected with his own 
history. Though brought up by a Swedish sea 
captain, he knew well that he had not the right of 
a son to his protection. He had heard an inco- 
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herent account of the tragedy in which his mother’s } 


death was caused by her own father. 

He went up to the beggar, who turned towards 
him, and looking steadily in his face, said, slowly, 
*‘ Adrian von Eilhardt, where is your daughter ? 
What have you done with her helpless children ?”’ 

But his words failed to rouse memory to do her 
part. The beggar’s thoughts were wandering in 
the darkness and chaos where they usually dwelt; 
he only smiled feebly in answer to the question. 
Ericson turned away with a sigh, and gave orders 
to have his vessel brought up to the “* Golden An- 
chor”? dockyard. 

Some days passed, during which Cornelius was 
too ill to attend himself to his business. The 
young Marianna nursed him as she had been used 
to do, when his ‘‘ dark days,’ as he called them, 
came upon him. She, however, perceived that his 
present malady differed from that to which he had 
been subject, inasmuch as it was more of the body 
than the mind. He became too weak to leave his 
bed, but retained his reason, except at intervals. 

Meanwhile all work in the dockyard was sus- 
pended by the severe cold, which had locked the 
river in ice. 
removed, and no others could approach. At the 
same time the whole city was in confusion. The 
advance of General Steenboch with the Swedish 
army struck dismay and terror into every heart. 
His demands exceeded the means of the inhabi- 
tants; they were not complied with, and he threat- 
ened, in the violence of his resentment, to lay 
their city in ashes. 

This proved no idle menace; the ruin came. 
The Swedish soldiers filled the etreets of Altona, 
plundering and spreading desolation wherever they 
went. ‘The citizens fled from their dwellings, 
which were soon wrapped in flames. The fire 
rushed from street to street with frightful rapidity ; 
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the sky was crimson with lurid light, or obscured 
by volumes of smoke that seemed to fill the whole 
horizon. 

Never had a day been seen that equaled in 
horrors the ninth of January, 1713. The night was 
terrific beyond imagination. The roar of the flames 
that enwrapped almost the whole city, was mingled 
with the ‘fierce yells of the plundering soldiery, 
and the shrieks of affrighted men, women and chil- 
dren, who fled half naked through the snow-cover- 
ed streets. Hamburg had closed its gates against 
the fugitives, who had now no help, but must 
either perish in the snow or flames, or escape by 
the river. 

A confused multitude of the Altonese, pursued 
by a Swedish company of horse, ran down Elbe 
street towards the dockyard. The iron door was 
closed, but it was soon burst open, and the fright- 
ened wretches rushed through, eager for the only 
way of escape open to them, across the ice-covered 
river, now glowing with the lurid reflection of the 
flames. 

The door of the only dwelling within the enclo- 
sure stood open, and on the threshold, pale with 
terror, a young girl. Just then, as if carried on 
by an impulse beyond his own strength, the old 
beggar stood at her side. His eyes gleamed with 
a fierce light; he was evidently aroused to a ter- 
rible excitement by the wild scene around him. 

** Cornelius Kerk !*? cried he, almost in a shout, 
*< your ship is at the quay, but it is frozen up; you 
cannot escape me! I will take back my daughter 
to Rotterdam !”? 

He grasped the arm of Marianna and dragged 
her forward. Her struggles, her shrieks, availed 
nothing, for the strength of the lunatic was unnatu- 
ral, and both were swept on with the flying multi- 
tude. ‘ Be still, my child,’ he would say to her, 
as they were hurried on, ‘‘ we shall soon be at 
home. Your bridegroom is there; he has waited 
for us.” And lifting the fainting girl in his arms, 
he bore her over the ice, that crackled and shook 
with the tread of so many feet. 

The Swedish soldiers were already in the dock- 
yard, but desisted from pursuit, staying only to set 
fire to the dwelling they found, the house of Cor- 
nelius. Ericson, with his faithful negro, came in 
time to save Cornelius, but too late to rescue his 
daughter. He supposed she had made her escape 
with the fugitive citizens, and hastily constructed 
a rough sledge of boards, in which he placed her 
father. They were the last to leave the shore. 
Having placed the sick man in safety on board his 
vessel, and left the black to watch him, Ericson 
went to seek the lost Marianna. The light of the 
burning city fell far and wide over the river, fling- 
ing a wild splendour on the distant country, and 
illuminating the path of thousands flying from the 
enemy; but nowhere could the Swede find the ob- 
ject of his search. Through the whole of that 
dreadful night, so long remembered for its multi- 
plied horrors, he wandered about in vain. The 
morning sun, that looked through a sickly atmo- 
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sphere of smoke upon a desolated waste instead of 
a city, showed him a group of men assembled 
round two dead bodies that had just been drawn 
from a fissure in the ice. Ericson shuddered, and 
a pang shot through his heart as he recognized in 
the dead the lunatic beggar and the unfortunate ; 
daughter of Cornelius. ? 
With the aid of some compassionate persons, the ; 
young man had the bodies carried ashore and ° 
buried. If the suspicion that Marianna was his 
sister entered his heart, he communicated his + 
mournful knowledge to no one, not even to the » 
miserable Cornelius, now his sole care, whom itg} 
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days only elapsed before Ericson had to perform 
the same sad offices for him. The shock of his 
daughter’s death was too much for a frame already 
weakened by long sorrow and the inroads of dis- 
ease. He died, thankful that his daughter was not 
left to struggle in the world alone. 





Old Burkhardt used to tell this story, which he 
had heard in boyhood from his grandfather. The 
old man vouched for its truth, and used to shake 
his head as he moralized upon the evil of indulging 
selfish passions. I could never learn what became 
of the Swedish captain, Ericson. 





could not profit to know he had yetason. A few ; 
THE OLD MAN. 


On, the old man’s eyes are dim and cold, 
And his puise is faint and low; 

The wind lifts up his thin, gray hairs, ; 
And his steps are weak and slow. ; 


Hs voice is broken, and his thoughts 
Are the thoughts of a simple child— 
And by a sm le, or a fragile toy, 
Are the old man’s woes beguiled. 


He remembers when, an idle boy, 
He careless roved and free, 

And tells of the tiny brook that flowed 
Beside the buttonwood-tree. 


Each shrub that grew the old cabin near ) 
Has its tale, and every tree; 

And the old man laughs as he cons them o’er, 
And claps his hands in glee. 


Of boyhood’s freaks he loves to tell, 
And how his mother smiled 

And shielded him from his father’s wrath 
When a reckless, happy child. 


Again he tells of dark’n ng days, 
And rumours strange and wild, 

And that kind mother’s gathering tears 
As she looked upon her child. 


He remembers well the rude old church— 
He was in that house of prayer 

When a stranger brought a fearful scroll, 
And the mild priest read it there. 


He speaks of throbbing pulse and brain, 
And the wildly flashing eye, 

As their little band that day went forth 
“To conquer or to die.” 


The old man then forgets his tale, 
And his thoughts are broken things— 
But there’s one name will call him back 
In his wildest wanderings. 


But speak of that, and his eye will beam 
With a newly kindled ray— 

For memory clings to his country’s friends 
In that dark and perilous day. —E. E. E. 
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THE THREE SONGS. 


A BALLAD TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND, BY C. P. CRANCH. 


KinG Sirriep cried in his hall one day, 

“Ye harpers! who'll sing me the sweetest lay ?” 

And a youth stepped up to the monarch high, 

W ith his harp in his hand and his sword on his thigh: 


“Three lays I know—and thig, my first song, 
Is one which thou hast forgotten long: 

My brother thou hast secretly slain,”— 

And he sang, “ My brother hast thou slain.” 


“ The other song—it came to my mind 5 
In a night of gloom and of stormy wind: 5 


Thou must fight with me for life and death!” 
And he sang, “ We must fight for life and death!” 


Then he placed on the table his golden harp, 
And they both drew out their swords so sharp, 
And they fought together with wild uproar, 
Till the king sank down on his palace floor. 


“Now sing I the third—the sweetest lay! 
I could sing such a song as this all day: 
King Sifried lies in his deep red blood!” 
And he sang, “He lies in h's deep red blood! 











RICH IN AFFECTION AND RICH IN 


GOLD. 


BY ADA GREY. 


** Yes, Lucy, they are fine boys, and beautiful, 
as I have heard you say a thousand times before,” 
observed Dick Merriden to his wife, as the two 
stood by the bedside of their sleeping children. 

** But how unlike they are. I wish Richard was 
more like Willie.” 

** Just as you are always saying, Lucy. Richard 
is well enough, and has more than a boy’s share of 
prudence and foresight. I am glad of it, and I 
wish Willie was more like him; and with this 
remark, in a cold, indifferent tone, he took up the 
lamp, and without a look or even a thought for his 
boys, turned away. Notso the mother. Drawing 
aside the curtains from the window, and resting her 
arm on the ivied seat, she stood a long while, un- 
mindful of the lateness of the hour, gazing at the 
two bright faces over which the woven moonbeams 
softly played. 

** How different they are,’ she said to herself, 
almost unconsciously ; ‘‘ but it is not strange, for 
how different we are !”? 

And eo they were, Lucy Merriden and her hus- 
band, as unlike as any two beings whose destinies 
were ever linked. It is no mystery, though, as 
the world goes, that she, one of the most generous- 
hearted of women, should have become the wife 
of the cold, selfish, avaricious Dick Merriden; for 
they committed no greater a mistake than thousands 
of people, in marrying without understanding them- 
selves or each other. Somehow, in the polite and 
attentive dover had been concealed the faults which 
so soon made their appearance in the husband, to 
the regret of the trustful wife, whose warm, un- 
selfish nature could never harmonize with his all- 
absorbing avarice. Yet had she a true wife’s 
spirit, and all uncomplainingly were her little 
luxuries sacrificed for the sake of that man, whose 
highest and only study was the art of earning and 
saving money. Oh, a grasping, grinding, heartless 
man was Dick Merriden! rising early and toiling 
late, exacting even from the neediest of his debtors, 
the “‘ uttermost farthing,’’ struggling to hoard—for 
what good nobody knows—more and more of the 
riches that perish. Not but that he was strictly 
honest—not but that he was neighbourly, so far as 
a good deed did not interfere with his plans or 
draw a mite from his treasures. Treasures? Ay, 
so he called them. Blessed are they whose trea- 
sures lie in the imperishable world of mind and 
heart! 

In a heart swayed by such an all-engrossing 
passion, there could be but little room for affec- 
tion. The miser loved his family as much as it 


but his idol; and he might have felt some pride in 


> the praise which his wife won from others, to soften 
) the contempt he felt for her extravagance, as he 
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termed her wishes—sometimes, despite his re- 
proofs, carried into effect—to make their home 
pleasanter and their children happier. More un- 
fortunate for her than this—for here censure was 
unsparing—was her active generosity; but in this 
she learned concealment from him, and performed 
her acts of charity at her own expense. Heaven 
has a rich reward for the truly generous ones, and 
she had her meed—if her own heart’s approval had 
not been enough—in the word of esteem with which 
her name was ever coupled. Two individuals so 
situated, if not unhappy, must have beei disap- 
pointed, dissatisfied. They had few sources of 
confidence, hardly even in their children, the two 
beautiful boys, who were the last of a wreath of 
bright rose-buds that had circled around them, not 
one of which except these had been spared, but 
taken to bloom above. The elder of these gave 
his mother much uneasiness, for though a good- 
hearted, impulsive child, he had his father’s strong 
propensity for gain; that father had noted his de- 
veloping character, and predicted future wealth for 
him. It is not strange, for the daily precept and 
the daily example of one parent outweighed the 
gentle influence of the other; and though but a 
miniature of the money-seeker, the boy gave pro- 
mise of what the man would be. To most people 
he might have seemed like other children, as ready 
at school, as careless at play; but in the eager 
glance of his eye, in the sharpening outline of his 
features, in the selfish hoarding of trifles, the mo- 
ther read the tale which went with a chill to her 
heart, telling her that his motto would be that 
which his father had ever lived by—*‘ Keep all you 
have and get all you can.”’ 

Mrs. Merriden loved her husband, and esteemed 
him for all he had of nobleness, but twenty years 
of association had taught her how that Midas-thirst 
for gold profaned all that was pure and elevating 
in character, how that burning passion dried up 
the well-springs of feeling ; and she could not bear 
to think that her son should so debase his better 
nature. Without one feeling of pleasure at his 
shrewdness and foresight, which to one less sensi- 
tive might have given a consolation, she wept over 
the propensity, and it needed no Cassandra-like 
vision to enable her to look into the future and 
trace his career. 

With the feelings of the mother strong in her 
heart, she knelt by that low couch, and brushed 


was possible for such a being to love any object ; back the soft hair from the brow of each. Theirs 
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were the same jetty curls, and the contour of each 
face was the same, but the younger had the mild 
feminine features of his mother, and the sweet, 
care-free smile of childhood. ‘* All mother,” the 
father had sometimes said, when he saw him happy 
in distributing his toys and sharing his gingerbread 
and buns with his playmates; ‘‘ reckless of the 
present, regardless of the future: believe me, 
Lucy, Willie never will take care of himself.’ 

** He has a warm heart, and that ought to make 
him happy,’? she murmured, as the bright rose-bud 
lips parted with a smile; ‘* and my Richard, God 
help him!—and let me trust that all will be well 


at last;’? and she turned just as fondly—for she ; 
knew not a shade’s difference in affection—to her | 


eldest boy. Gladly—oh, how gladly—would she 
have persuaded herself that there was just as much 


of the careless, generous child about him, and that 


long brooding over her own annoyances had made 
her cast a shadow in a path that might else have 
been sunny. But no; there was the trace unmis- 
takeable—a little, living copy of Richard Merriden, 
the money-sharper. A hard, matured expression 
was on the countenance of that boy of twelve, and 
resting on the round, fair lips, too stern a curve 
for frolic childhood; but the mother looked again, 
and now through her tears, so all seemed softened 
into the beautiful, and with a hope that her anxious 
forebodings might not disturb the peace of either, 
she kissed the sleepers on cheek, and lip, and 
brow, and stole away to her own repose. 

It was well that, after that Lucy Merriden began 
to look with a brightening glance on the prospects 
of her darling boy, and attribute to fancy at least 
a part of her misgivings, when death came and put 
an end to all her hopes and fears. It was well, 
perhaps, that she died, unless her influence could 
have prevented the change which was wrought 
upon her child. After her death, Mr. Merriden, 
shrewdly calculating upon the dispositions of his 
children, sent Richard forth into the world to take 
care of himself, retaining Willie under his own 
watchful care. It was a sad day, that one of part- 
ing—sad to Richard, for he was not all selfish, and 
the young heart that was not yet taught of the 
world the world’s indifference, had many a gentle 
chord entwined with those sterner ones, and with 
the echo of his mother’s sweet voice still lingering 
in his ear, he could not be all forgetful of her love, 
or of the brother who had shared with him that 
love. But sadder still was it to Willie, though his 
trustful, hoping spirit was strong in the belief that 
they should meet often, and always as warmly as 
they parted. Bright and beautiful are those delu- 
sions of early life, which would fain tint all the 
coming years with the rainbow colouring which 
shed its lustre over the past; but soon, all too 
soon, comes the knowledge that hearts and brows 
grow darker by the touch of time and care. Willie 
thought only of the past and the sorrow of parting, 
and linked the freshness of those better days with 
all his hopes for the future. But to Richard there 


was soon no past, only a future; and with a for- 
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tune to make by his own effort, and the strong will 
to make it himself and only for himself, is it strange 
that in his eagerness for gain he forgot to cherish 
the brotherly love of childhood? A plant that 
needs constant culture is that priceless one of 
Affection, and they who neglect it learn it too late 
to their sorrow. Those who nourish the fair gift 
placed in every heart by the guardian genius of 
Love, are gladdened by a blossom pure as the 
dew-eyed violet and fragrant as the opening rose ; 
but in those unfriendly soils where its existence is 
unheeded, sadly blighted it becomes, and choked 
and tangled with weeds. After the first gush of 
boyish feeling was past, Richard Merriden shaped 
his course as though there was but one being on 
earth to care for—self—and but one object worthy 
of his time and thoughts—to get rich; and as he 
grew older, and became encrusted with cold, 
worldly selfishness, his early home ceased to be 
the one bright spot around which a man’s good 
and generous thoughts should centre. 

Oh! the lust for money—the blighting curse 
came early to stamp its seal on that young heart 
and brow! The dry, dull, plodding habits of busi- 
ness came upon him all unconsciously. There was 
an instinct—it would be profanity to call it by a 
manlier name—which taught him the way to the, 
avenues of wealth, and soon a yearning, burning 
wish for more, became the sole impulse of his 
being. Every chord was changing into iron. So- 
ciety had few charms for him; the light of woman’s 
eye never seduced him from his object; the win- 
ning voice of childhood never woke in his breast a 
thrill more pure. So he dwelt in the midst of 
beauty and pleasure, yielding neither to the influ- 
ence of the one nor the temptations of the other, 
wearing away his best and brightest years, wasting 
his soul and intellect, and bringing sere and faded 
leaves into his heart’s garden, which should have 
been all fresh and green with the dew-drops of the 
morning. But Richard Merriden was not alone in 
his madness; he was not the only one whom the 
happy boys in the street shunned, and who bore 
on his countenance such a legible impress of his 
miserly disposition, that the very beggars passed 
him by, nor thought to ask him for a trifle—not the 
only one who bartered affection for gold. Men 
had done the same, and were then doing it, and 
are so now, 

And Richard Merriden’s brother? Here, too, 
had the man been true to the promise of the boy. 
Kindly and pityingly had he borne with his aged 
father’s fretfulness, by soothing care making plea- 
sant his latter years. That patient, untiring son 
might rightly have complained, for, unjust as it 
seemed, the principal part of the property which 
it had been the labour of his parent’s life to amass, 
was bestowed upou the miserly Richard, the child 
after the old man’s heart, But Willie received, 
as his noblest reward, his parent’s first and last 
blessing; for in the dying hour the better nature 
was roused in that worldly-minded man, and he 
thanked Heaven that the love of gain and his own 
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inordinate selfishness had not left him childless 
and forsaken on his death-bed. That change in 
his feelings, late in life as it came, repayed the 
watchful son for his care, and, better, taught him 
that it is never too late to hope for good in one of 
the creatures God has made. Dick Merriden was 
laid in his last home, and when the two brothers 
stood beside his narrow dwelling, Willie besought 
his brother, by the dying words of his father and 
by the memory of his kind mother, to care less for 
the wealth which would in the end give him no 
sweeter a sleep nor softer a pillow, but remain 
with him, so that they two, who were the last of 
the family, might dwell happily together. Richard 
was not then quite dead to affection, and he said 
that when he had gained a little more property, 
perhaps he would come; and so they parted. 
Time rolled on, tracing lines of deeper thought 
upon the brow of Will Merriden—as in his maturer 
years he was called—and threading his dark locks 
with gray, but not hardening one gentle feature or 
dimming the mild light of his eyes, or bringing one 
harsh, ungenerous feeling into the heart whose 
warm love had gained a blessing and shed a light 
around his path. Esteem and honour greeted him 
abroad, and true, unchanging affection smiled on 
ghis home. When he had no longer a parent to 
amuse and care for, he had bethought him of seek- 
ing a companion more agreeable than the crusty 
old woman who had been the family housekeeper 
since his mother’s death. It spoke well for the 
man that he bore in mind the mother who had 
watched his childhood, and sought for one with 
her gentle and amiable qualities; and though he 
might have ‘‘ looked higher,”’ he chose the orphan 
daughter of a poor labourer, who had left her alone 
in the world with only a bright face and a generous 
heart to gain her friends. No matter if others 
marveled at his choice; she had the soft mild eyes 
and the winning smile which bespeak the loveli- 
ness within; and a kind and sweet companion she 
was to him, a help-meet, warm in heart and open 
in hand, a woman to train up their little ones—and 
in time they were blessed with a flock of them— 
as he wished them to be trained. Yet, in his 
quiet, uneventful life, and with his pleasant bless- 
ings to make glad his cottage home, he was not 
always happy. Like a clear, ever-springing foun- 
tein, flowing on pure and changeless from its 
source, there gushed still in the heart of that man 
the strong affection that bound him to the brother 
of his childhood. He had proved himself an un- 
grateful and most unworthy brother. But when 
does a truly affectionate nature take counsel from 
pride until it has become wearied with repulses 
from those it would gladly bless? Dwelling in the 
very home with which were associated all his re- 
collections of his best parent and beloved brother, 
Will could not be forgetful of them; and now, 
when he was on the ** downhill of life,’’ he wished 
Richard to come that they might grow old together. 
Occasionally he heard his name mentioned by 
strangers, and once in a long while came a cold, 
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unsatisfactory letter, containing only a few formal 
words in answer to the warm inquiries and good 
wishes of William, whose generous heart could 
not conceive of a miser’s all-absorbing selfishness. 
He wrote again and again, but he might as easily 
have arrested the wave in its eure and onward 
course as have turned back that sordid man from 
his idols. As years passed, letters became colder 
and less frequent, and they who had been play- 
mates and dear companions once, were to each 
other as strangers now. 

One day when Will Merriden sat with his chil- 
dren, under an old tree which he had spared be- 
cause he and Richard had played in its shade when 
they were boys, his heart reproached him for not 
having visited his brother in all the fifteen years 
which had passed since their last meeting. Though 
he had never been invited and feared he might be 
unwelcome, with a strong resolution he took a 
journey of three hundred miles to see him. The 
kind-hearted brother approached his dwelling with 
feelings of mingled pride, affection and doubt; but 
to a person less observant, there must have seemed 
something cold and repulsive in the miser’s home 
and all its surroundings. The lonely court, the 
dull, faded mansion, with its gloomy blinds all 
closed, (how unlike it was to the pretty wood-em- 
bowered cottage where the two had first seen the 
light,) and everything about it, even to the little 
enclosures by the door stone, bare of flowers or 
any green thing, looked desolate; and nothing 
could have been more in keeping with the chill, 
unsocial air, than the withered, copper-faced, 
scantily-dressed clerk who cautiously opened the 
door in answer to his knock. A cold, formal nod 
was the only reply to the questions of the visitor ; 
and with another nod, as if words were too expen- 
sive, he listened to the message and walked away, 
while Will Merriden, leaning his head against the 
door-post, gave himself up to thought. How his 
brother would wonder who the friend might be 
who waited to see him, and how surprised and 
glad—could he help being glad ?—he would be to 
find the brother whom he had not seen for fifteen 
years! Poor man! all overcome by his thickly- 
coming remembrances, he was reasoning only 
from his own kind nature. From the pleasant 
reverie he was startled by the sound of a mechani- 
cal step, and more fully aroused by the dry, laconic 
question of the automaton clerk—* Is it business ?”’ 
—the same question which, parrot-like, he had 
asked every day for twenty years of every being 
who had chanced to call at that door. 

*¢ Business !°? exclaimed the visitor, in amaze- 
ment; ‘‘and yet you told him what I said! So he 
sees no one but on business. Strange ;—but busi- 
ness it is!’ and obeying the motion of the clerk’s 
hand, he followed him up stairs and through the 
lobby. The door opened, and closed behind him. 
Will Merriden stood face to face with a man—that 
his brother. Yes,it was Richard! As he looked, 
he saw the lineaments of their father, sharpened 
and made sterner; by that eager glance he would 
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have known him among a thousand. Time had 
touched him with an unsparing finger; but neither 
by bodily toil nor deep and wearying study had 
been gained those traces of age. Had the strife 
for gain and care for his treasures caused the stoop 
of his form, and bleached his hair, and ploughed 
deep lines in his cheeks, and given the hard, un- 
smiling curve to his mouth? Had suspicion and 
disquietude, and fear of losing, lent that cat-like 
stealthiness to his step, the restless sparkle to his 


eye, and the cautious under-tone to his voice? | 


Oh, it was pitiable that God’s noble image should 
have become so debased ! 

** You are the man who came on business,’? at 
length said the miser. 

William had stood by the door, gazing at his 
altered brother, the cold perspiration rising on his 
forehead and a mistiness gathering about his eyes, 
as the stern reality of the present dispelled his 
pleasant dreams of the past; but when he beard 
the measured words of Richard, he could restrain 
himself no longer, and springing forward with ex- 
tended hand, he exclaimed—* Richard, oh, Rich- 
ard, don’t you know me—know your brother 
Willie ?”’ 

The miser found his fingers grasped in the hard, 
warm hand over which the hot tear-drops were 
raining fast—for his brother’s manliness had fled— 
but his own eyes were tearless and his heart beat 
not with one quicker throb. Cold and calm came 
at last the crushing, heartless reply. 

** Your face did seem familiar to me, though it 
is many years since I have seen you.”’ 

** And did it not seem familiar? Oh, brother, 
you have not forgotten your childhood. They say 
that I resemble our mother, that I have her eyes;”’ 
and Will raised them, but now al! dimmed with 
tears. 

‘*T have forgotten all those things; they were a 
long while ago. We have changed since then, and 
I have other things to think of now.”’ 

That man’s heart must have been the thing of 
ice it seemed not to have melted at the look of 
kind reproach turned on him at these words. He 
had forgotten his mother and his home; the memo- 
ries which linger longest in the breast of manhood, 
and seem the most hallowed and precious, after a 
few years in the strife of the world, had no influ- 
ence with him. No wonder that Will Merriden 
was prepared for anything now—to be even turned 
away from the door by his unfeeling brother; and 
in the conversation which followed, mechanically, 
as one in a dream, he replied to the common-place 
questions asked, as carelessly and indifferently as 
if the two had never met before and might never 
meet again. That was a strange contrast between 
those brothers—the one with his cold, calculating 
face, self-possessed, and betraying not one trace 
of feeling; the other, trembling and irresolute, the 
muscles of his face quivering with emotion, and a 
dewiness still glistening in his eyes. Will Merri- 


den had never been ashamed of his affection, but 
now, as he stood before that hard-browed man, 
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who seemed to be unconscious of the existence of 
such a feeling, he did wish that he could subdue 
the womanly tenderness of his heart and the grief 
swellings that aJmost choked his voice. All the 
while, the keen, glittering eye of Richard was 
fixed on him, and a shade of anxiety darkening his 
brow, which Wil] would gladly have hoped was 
the prelude to a gush of emotion, for he could not 
believe that a son of his mother could be all heart- 
less; but soon the question if he had come to re- 
quest a loan of money or a share of his property 
from the suspicious usurer, told the cause of his 
uneasiness. 

** No, Richard; keep all you have, and may it 
give you happiness ;*’ and though his pride was 
roused by the unfeeling tone of his brother, he 
could not help adding—*‘ Richard, I came here to 
see you.”? 

**It was useless pains. I had almost forgotten 
that I had any relatives, and did not care to be 
reminded of it.’? 

**T will not detain you, Richard,’ said Will; 
** but I must say that I wish you to come and see 
us.”’ 

** What use would it be? And if I should, Tim 
would forget to see afler my affairs; and with the 
changes in the money market, and thieves who 
would be sure to break in, and the danger of fire 
and the loss of good bargains—oh, one journey 
might be the means of my ruin !*? 

** And if it should, J have a home where you 
will be always welcome. The children will be 
glad to see you, and Mary—do you remember 
Mary Lee, Richard ?—will love you for my sake. 
If you would come, you might be happy—for, oh! 
you cannot be happy in this dreary home.’ 

Richard glanced his eye a moment over the com- 
fortless room, but at another entreaty of his agi- 
tated brother, shook his head and waved his hand 
impatiently. 

**I°ll go; but remember, my brother, if your 
own much valued wealth should fail you, and you 
should learn how wretched and unsatisfying it is, 
and wish for a pleasant retreat from care and toil, 
our father’s home is mine, and will ever be free 
and welcome to you. Think of it, Richard, do. 
I'll go now. God bless you.” 

One silent grasp of the hand, the last one, and 
without hearing one kindly word, or receiving even 
a glance of affection, he turned away—the man 
rich in affection from the one rich in gold. These 
were the brothers who had shared the same pillow, 
played on the same garden bank, and prayed at 
the same mother’s knee. Men speak of earth’s 
changes—are there greater changes than those of 
the human heart? Richard Merriden had been 
selfish even in his boyhood, and strongly disposed 
to follow his father’s footsteps, but he would not 
have believed that the time would come when he 
could meet his only brother with the indifference 
ofa stranger. But wilfully had he closed his heart 
for years against one ray of affection’s sunlight 
which might have lit up that cold and gloomy 
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cavern. What had he to do with affection? 
was not saleable property, nor would it bring one 
coin of gold into his clutching, grasping hands; so 
he must have deemed it the master-piece of wis- 


dom to scorn the possession of anything so worth- | 


less. ‘* Will it add to my riches ?”” was the ques- 
tion uppermost in his mind; and the twinkle of his 
sharp gray eyes, and the relaxation of his lips—the 
nearest approach to a smile that he ever permitted 
himself—told of all that ever gave him joy. He 
defrauded the widow of her portion and the orphan 
of his heritage, and had it been in his power, he 
would have made the free air and stnshine things 
of barter, and doled out the rain drops of heaven 
for the gold which is coined by man. Regardless 
of all human obligations, he had pursued his selfish, 
avaricious career, and was rich. Kindness and 
charity were unknown to him, and as for human 
sympathy, he knew not the meaning of the term. 
He was as a stranger among familiar faces, rarely 
wasting a smile on any one, never welcomed to 
one social fireside, knowing no home of his own 
—for what is home but the place where household 
tones from the near and dear are waiting to greet 
us ?—giving no pleasure to others, and bringing no 
blessing on his lonely toil. Is it strange that the 


man who had dwelt for years within the cell of | 


suffering, and had turned from the sickening sights 
of unrelieved misery without the consciousness of 
having given joy to one being on earth, could for- 
get the tie that bound him to his nearest, almost 
only friend ? 

Will Merriden was not a man to borrow care 
and trouble, but after that his family observed that 
he was more sad, though even kinder than before, 
while the neighbours remarked that he was be- 
coming careless and neglectful of his affairs. Had 
they known the bitter lesson he had learned, they 
might have excused the generous heart which, in 
the anxiety to avoid one extreme, had fallen into 
the other. Yet Mr. Merriden’s children were early 
taught industry, and from their father’s faHing for- 
tunes obliged to practise it; but taught likewise 


that there is no wealth to be brought into compari- ; 


son with heart wealth. Soon darkness began to 
gloom around that pleasant home; the old property 
which his father had left to Will had been little by 
little passing away, and now there seemed danger 
that the last, the brown cottage and all, must go. 
The eldest son was taken away, and then another, 


and soon the good-hearted man himself had no } 


more need of anything but kind attention to cheer 
his dying bed. And those attentions were his; and 
warm sympathies, and treasures of kind thoughts 
gathered in his daily intercourse with his fellow 
men, made calm and pleasant his last hours. But 
not even then did he forget the brother who should 
have watched over him, and in the strong hope 
that a message from a death-bed would reach his 
heart, yet without seeing him, Will Merriden died. 

The day came for his burial—a soft, bright 
summer day—and friends gathered together, till 
the little cottage where he had received his first 
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It } and given up his last breath, was filled to over- 


flowing. The old pastor had finished his sermon, 
the funeral dirge had been sung, the last prayer 
said, and singly or in couples, those assembled 
had been to look on the pleasant face of one who 
had been so kind a neighbour and true a friend, and 
turned tearfully away with the hushed expression, 
** How pleasant and how natural he looks.”” Then 
the little children, with their light feet stepping 
soberly, and their faces subdued into a solemnity 
in keeping with the occasion that drew them 
there, had clustered around and stood on tiptoe to 
gaze at the one they had loved. Though there 
was all the hallowing influence, there was none 
of the awful fear of death; and those little ones 
had laid green twigs and fresh roses on the coffin 
as they would have done for a playmate, and as 
they left their fragrant offerings, many a bright eye 
sparkled with a tear—so kind had been that sleeper 
that even the frolicsome children wept for him. 
The last light feet had turned away, when from 
the group by the open door, came forward a bowed 
and gray-haired man, and looking neither right nor 
left, stepped slowly to the table where the dead 
man lay. As he passed them, the elderly people 
whispered, ‘‘ It is his brother; I can see the fea- 
tures of Dick Merriden.’? Regardless of the eyes 
turned on him, the old man stood there gazing on 
the pale face before him, his hard countenance 
neither changing in hue nor quivering in a muscle. 
Then, with a mechanical air that seemed a mockery 
in that place, he calmly removed his spectacles 
and wiped them; but the eye and not the glass 
was dimmed; tears which were strangers there 
had come in spite of his indifference, and leaning 
over till his silver hair mingled with the locks of 
his brother, he faltered—** Willie, brot’ er Willie, 
speak to me!’’ But the dead could give no re- 
ply, and hiding his face from view, he lay so silent 
that the awe-struck assembly would have thought 
that life had fled, but for the tremor which shook 
his whole frame. There wasa silence so profound, 
that the very beatings of the hearts might have 
been heard. It might have been minutes, yet it 
seemed hours to them, ere he raised himself, and 
drawing his hat slouchingly over his head to con- 
ceal his flushed and agitated face, walked out with 
a faltering gait, very unlike the calm step with 
which he came in. Then the procession was 
formed, and slowly, two and two, walked the 
neighbours to the churchyard, and many as they 
passed out the garden gate, saw sitting in the 
arbour by the path, that strange and grief-stricken 
man, the brother of Will Merriden. 

No one would have envied the thoughts of Rich- 
ard Merriden on that day—thoughts which * cur- 
died a long life into one hour.”’ A sense of duty, 
not affection, had led him from his business to see 
his brother before he died, but he had arrived at 
the little cottage only as the funeral services com- 
menced. He had heard the aged pastor speaking 
candidly of the virtues of the deceased, till, bow- 
ing his head on the cushion, he wept aloud. But 
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he had remained unmoved. The hymn, blending 
with the voice of manhood woman’s plaintive tone: 
the prayer, in which a blessing had been invoked 
on the bereaved family, and especially on the ab- 
sent brother, had not touched his heart; but when 
the weeping friends and the children came away, 
Richard Merriden thought of the time which must 
come when there would be no more labour or 
business for him, when his head would lie low. 
Who would mourn for him? He had never made 
one circle glad, one heart happy. He had no 
friends. He must be borne from his cheerless 
home, unhonoured and uncared for—and borne 
where? To the little green yard where roses 
showered their petals, and twining vines made the 
air pleasant with fragrance, and bigds came and 
sang through the summer days, where his parents 
rested and the Willie of his boyhood was going to 
join them? Not there. By careless strangers he 
would be hurried into the dismal abode, among 
the dead in the crowded burying-place, where the 
very sunlight came with a sickly look, and nothing 
was ever pure and fresh but the rain of heaven. 
It was a fearful thought, and made that man shud- 
der. Oh! he could not die and go alone to such 
a place. Silent influences were already at work 
in his heart. When he walked up to look on the 
face of his dead brother, what would not that 
miser have given to have lived over only a few of 
the hours he had wasted? Poverty, honest, humble 
poverty, had been better then than the wealth 
which could not call back the brother he had 
neglected and forgotten! Wretched thoughts, re- 
morse and keen regrets, came gnawing his heart; 
then repentance sent its soft healing. On the 
bosom of the dead—a fitting place—he made a 
solemn vow, silent but not unnoted, thenceforth to 
live—live as God intended man should live, in warm 
sympathy and communion with his fellow beings. 
Richard Merriden was sad, but even then happier 
than he had ever been since with his little brother 
he had prayed at their mother’s knee. He would 
have followed the sleeper to his last resting-place, 
but his limbs refused their office, and so he faltered 
along till he reached the arbour. How fresh and 
familiar it seemed! The old chestnut tree still 
drooped over it, and the young vines had been so 
carefully trained, that to the old man they seemed 
the same from which he had plucked grapes full 
forty years before. The light flashed through the 


glossy leaves and lit up his withered cheek; the 
fragrance of the roses stole over him; the buzzing 
bees flitted by, and the soft coo of a dove sounded 
through the woven foliage. Richard Merriden was 
a boy again. Those were his mother’s favourite 
roses; those were the honey bees, and that must 
be his tame white dove, the very one that would 
perch on his shoulder and feed from his hand. He 
sprang to his feet, and called aloud to see if it 
knew his voice, and listened for the flutter of its 
wing and the glad shout of his brother Willie. No 
voice; but now the stroke of the old church bell 
doling forth its mournful tale. He fell back, won- 
dering if he could be that boy; and he wept long 
and bitterly, but the tears made him younger and 
better, and gave him strength to go into the cot- 
tage; and he grasped the hands of the children 
and of his sister, and when he left them he bade 
them take no thought for the future, for he would 
care for them. 

And nobly he fulfilled his promise. The brown 
cottage was not sold, nor were the children suffered 
to want, and for every good deed that he performed 
Richard Merriden received reward a thousand fold. 
He forgot his old habits and commenced a new 
employment, that of making people happy, and 
laboured diligently lest the night which was ap- 
proaching should overtake him in the midst of his 
work. He had lived fifty years in the world, as 
one of the world’s citizens; he had toiled like the 
slave at the oar—and for what? To gain for his 
own selfish gratification, dollar by dollar and cent 
by cent; but now, when it was not quite too late, 
he awoke from his stupour of death. The one 
smothered spark of holy feeling had kindled within 
him, and warmed that cold, cheerless heart, and 
he forgot himself, or the soulless shell he had 
called himself. 

Men said it was a miracle, but had they known 
how he communed with noble spirits as he stood 
by his dead brother, they would not have marveled 
at the change. When those who had now learned 
to love and esteem him, wished that Will Merriden 
could have lived to have seen that day, the old 
pastor would reply, ‘‘If he had lived, Richard 
Merriden might not have been the man he is.’ 
Yet it was sad to think that a heart which God had 
made for good, should have needed so near an ap- 
proach to the viewless world to turn it back to ite 
forgotten affections. 
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AN AUTUMN THOUGHT. 


BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 


I saw a leaf, a pale, dry, su'len leaf, 

Clinging yestreen unto a withered bough ; 

Berefi of all its fellows, strange how 

Tenaciously it held its place of grief. 

Shivering and lone, oh! were in not relief, 

Poor, solitary coward, to lie down 

Amid the perished ones, who long have flown? 
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Who made life’s summer hours bright, though brief? 
Thou thing forlorn! thou mind’st me of the fate 

Of those doomed to survive their time—who cling 
To long exploded thought, and who await 

On shadows of the past—those who would bring 
The dead to life—who with autumnal moans 

Chill the warm sense with never-ending groans. 
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BY EDGAR A. POE. 


A WREATH OF WILD FLOWERS FROM NEW 
ENGLAND. By Frances Sargent Osgood. Second 
edition. London: Edward Charton, Cavendish Square. 
1842. 

POEMS. By Frances Sargent Osgood. New York: 
Clark & Austin. 1246. 


For the last five or six years the name of Frances 
8. Osgood has been a household word with the 


readers of our magazines; and perhaps no one of > 


their contributors has been so universally popular. 
She has written for these works quite as much 
prose as poetry—but then the prose has been 
poetry itself. Mrs. Osgood was born a poetess 


any of that mere praise, for praise sake, with which 
the British Aristarchuses sometimes condescend to 
insult us. In general, the criticisms were discri- 
minative, and gave evidence of the truth of inten- 
tion. 

** We have been long familiar,” says the high 
authority of ghe “‘ Literary Gazette,’’ “‘ with the 
name of our fair author, and felt assured that 
when she launched forth her beautiful thoughts in 
the shape of a volume, we should find much to 
amuse the mind and amend the heart. Our ex- 
pectations have been fulfilled, and we have here a 


; delightful gathering of the sweetest of wild flowers, 


only—it is not in her nature to be anything else. | 
Her personal, not less than her literary character ; 


and existence, are one perpetual poem. 


With the carelessness which seems a portion of ° 


such character, she has done herself gross injustice 
by failing to take proper care of the children of her 
delicate fancy, by suffering them to run wild, un- 
heeded and forgotten by herself, so that many of 
them are perhaps irrecoverably lost. 

The ** Wreath of Wild Flowers from New En- 
gland’’ was, we believe, the first collection of her 


poems. 


It was published in London during the © 


author’s residence in that city, and was received ° 
with very unequivocal marks of approbation, both * 


by the public and the critics. 
about the volume, that inexpressible grace of 
thought and manner, which never fails to find 
ready echo in the hearts of the aristocracy and 
refinement of Great Britain ; and it was here espe- 
cially that Mrs. Osgood found welcome. ‘“ The 
London Court Journal,’ “‘ La Belle Assemblée,’’ 


There was that ; 


**The London Court and Ladies’ Magazine,” | 


**The New-Monthly,” ‘*The London Monthly 
Chronicle,” ‘*The Despatch,” ‘‘ The Atlas,” 
** The Literary Gazette,”? and other similar jour- 
nals, were lavish in their approbation, and the fair 


American authoress grew at once into high favour ; 


with the fashionable literati and the literary fash- 
ionables of England. 


Indeed, the reception which Mrs. Osgood met 


in that country of conventionalities, in that hot-bed : 


of literary prejudice, was not more indicative of | 


her real merit than remarkable for its strong con- 
trast with the treatment there ordinarily vouchsafed 
to American authorship. In her case, if in none 


other since the days of Irving and Cooper, there ; 


seemed to exist a disposition among the critics to 

be pleased with the intrinsically pleasurable with- 

out reference to the trans-Atlantic origin of the 

pleasure. Nor, in the notices with which the pa- 

pers of the day abounded, was there observable 
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all looking as fresh and beautiful as if they had 
grown in the richest of English pasture in place of 
having been 


* Nursed by the cataract.’ 


True, the wreath might have been improved with 
a little more care, a trifling attention or two paid 
to the formation of it; a stalk here and there that 
obtrudes itself between the bells of the flowers, 
might have become so interwoven as to have been 
concealed, and the whole have looked as if it had 
grown in that perfect and beautiful form. Though, 
after all, we are perhaps too chary; for in Nature 
every leaf is not ironed out to a form, nor propped 
up with a wiry precision, but blown and ruffled by 
the refreshing breezes, and looking as careless and 
easy and unaffected as a child, that bounds along 
with its silken locks tossed to and fro just as the 
wind uplifts them. Page after page of this volume 
have we perused with a feeling of pleasure and 
admiration.”’ 

The poems included in the edition thus spoken 
of, were chiefly the compositions of the author’s 
earliest youth, and were, indeed, justly chargeable 
with that careless abandonment of manner which 
the Gazette rebukes—an abandonment which, al- 
though it may be adduced as a fault in a poem 
considered_ absolutely, is, nevertheless, so usually 
an indicatfon of the vigour, the wealth—in a word 
—of the genius of the poet. 

The comments of ‘‘ The Times’? were some- 
what different in tone, and although marked in 
commendation, appeared to be written with some 
reluctance. Its passages of more decided praise 
had all the air of being extorted. ‘‘ Among these 
poems,” it said, ‘‘ are many displaying much nerv- 
ousness of thought, much delicacy of feeling and 
much sprightliness. The author has touched upon 
all subjects, ‘from gay to grave, from lively to 
severe,’ and affords us a very good specimen that 
Brother Jonathan possesses a little more civilization 
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and refinement than Mrs. Trollope would give him 
credit for. There are many of the shorter pieces 
which would do no discredit to the works of our 
best poets.”’ 

The ‘* Court Journal’? more emphatically says— 
**Her wreath is one of violets, sweet-scented, 
pure and modest; so lovely, that the hand that 
wove it should not neglect additionally to enrich 
it by turning her love and kindness to things of 
larger beauty. Some of the smaller lyrics in the 
volume are perfectly beautiful’’—*‘ beautiful in their 
chaste and exquisite simplicity, and the perfect 
elegance of their composition.”’ 

The volume here referred to has not been reprint- 
ed in this country, and is, therefore, comparatively 
little known to American readers. It opens with 
**Elfrida, a Dramatic Poem, in five acts,’’ the subject 
being the deception practised upon Edgar, King of 
England, by Athelwood, who, when commissioned 
by the monarch to ascertain personally the truth or 
falsehood of the reports touching Elfrida’s beauty, 
becomes himself enamoured, and, representing her 
to Edgar as uncouth and disagreeable, finally woos 
and weds her in his own person—giving her great 
wealth as his reason to the king. The theme is an 
unusually fine one, and Mrs. Osgood, with her deep 
feeling and exquisite taste, could not fail to do 
much with it. Her artistic skill, however, seems 
to have been, at the period of composing this play, 
insufficient for the construction of a true drama, 
and accordingly, as a drama, we find “ Elfrida”’ 
faulty in the extreme. Its situations are ultra- 
romantic, or improbable, and its incidents incon- 
sequential, seldom furthering the business of the 
play. The character of Elfrida, however, is por- 
trayed with great force, and, viewing the work as 
a *‘ dramatic poem,” in accordance with its title, 
it may be said to have unquestionable merit. We 
cull a few passages at random. 


“T saw her on her bridal day, my liege, 
In ail the pomp and splendour of her charms; 
So regal in her loveliness— so proud ! 
Her brown and braided hair was lighted up 
With flashing gems, as is the night with stars. 
Her cheek at first might seem a thought too pale; 
Her dark rich eyes too wild and strangely sad ; 
But, at a whisper from her young kinswoman, 
Lo! to that cheek a gleam of rosy fire, 
Like summer lightning, came, and to her eye 
A smile that mocked the diamond on her brow. 
Her bosom heaved beneath its gorgeous vest 
Of ’broidered silk; then with impatient air 
She bit her lip—her arched and glowing lip— 
And straight grew calm again—as still and pale, 
And mute as sculptured marble.” 

* * * © *£ * # «& 

“ Oh, fair Elfrida, thou hast cost me dear, 
And were it not that danger’s self is sweet 
When brav’d for thee, I could have cursed these eyes 
That saw thee beautiful, and this fond heart 
That felt thee pure and therefore worshiped thee.” 


* * * * * * * * e e 


In the depicting the impassioned ambition of 
Elfrida, the authoress seems especially at home ; 
and upon this character she has evidently put forth 


eee 











her strength. There is a fine blending of the poetry 
of passion and the passion of poetry in the lines 
which follow— 


“Why, even now he bends 
In courtly reverence to some mincing dame, 
Haply the star of Edgar’s festival ; 
While I, with this high heart and queenly form, 
Pine in neglect and solitude. Shall it be? 
Shall I not rend my fetters and be free? 
Ay !—be the cooing turtle-dove content, 
Safe in her own loved nest ;—the eagle soars 
On restless plumes to meet the imperial sun. 
And Edgar is my day-star, in whose light 
This heart’s proud wings shall yet be furled to reat. 
Why wedded I with Athelwold? For this? 
To pace, day after day, the same dull round 
With some half-dozen maidens for my train? 
No! Even at the altar when I stood— 
My hand in his, his gaze upon my cheek— 
I did forget his presence and the scene, 
A gorgeous vision rose before mine eyes 
Of power and pomp and regal pageantry ; 
A king was at my feet, and, as he knelt, 
I smiled, and turning, met—a husband’s kiss! 
But still I smiled, for in my guilty soul 
I blessed him as the being by whose means 
I should be brought within my idol’s sphere— 
My haughty, glorious, brave, impassioned Edgar! 
Well I remember when these wondering eyes 
Beheld him first—I was a maiden then, 
A dreaming child—but from that thrilling hour, 
Ive been a queen in visions!” 


Very similar, but even more glowing, are the 
love-inspired eloquence of Edgar— 


“ Earth hath no language, love, befitting thee! 
For its own children it hath pliant speech, 
And mortals know to call a blossom fair, 
A wavelet graceful and a jewel rich— 
But thou !— oh, teach me, sweet, the angel-tongue 
They talked in heaven, ere thou didst leave its bowers 
To bloom below !” 


To this Elfrida replies— 
“If Athelwood should hear thee!” 
Edgar says— 


* Name not the felon knave to me, Elfrida; 
My soul is flamed whene’er I think of him. 
Thou lov’st him not? Oh, say thou dost not love him !” 


The answer of Elfrida, at this point, is profoundly 
true to nature, and would alone suffice to assure 
us of the dramatic talent which Mrs. Osgood has so 
long permitted to lie perdu— 


“ When but a child I saw thee in my dreams!” 


The woman’s soul here shrinks from the direct 
avowal of want of love for her husband, and flies 
to poetry, and appeals to fate, by way of excusing 
that infidelity which is at once her glory and her 
shame. 

The dénouement of the drama is comparatively 
feeble, and its moral of very equivocal tendency, 
indeed—but we do not hold it the office of either 
poetry or of the drama to inculcate truth or virtue, 
unless incidentally. An old adage avows that 
‘¢ there is a time for all things,” and another should 
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be invented forthwith (is it not discoverable in 


Tupper?) to the effect that everything should be 
accomplished by the means best adapted to its 
accomplishment. The object of poetry in general, 
is beauty—the object of the drama, which has no- 
thing to do with poetry, unless through the intro- 
duction of a poetical character, is the portraiture 
of nature in human action and earthly incident. 
But, as the landscape of the artist (who deserves 
the name) must be superivr in its ‘* composition,” 
in its arrangement of forms and colours, to any 
landscape actually existing, so the drama, while 
never losing sight of nature’s general intention, 
should surpass nature herself in its combination of 
events with character—rejecting all that is not in 
itself dramatically picturesque or in full consonance 
with the effect or impression upon the audience 
which is intended by the dramatist. Now, the 
conveying of what is absurdly termed “ a moral,” 
is a thing entirely apart from these considerations, 
and should be left to the essayist and the preacher. 


Those who uphold the value, in a moral point of - 


view, of such absurdities as ‘‘ George Barnwell,”’ 
seem to us strangely paradoxical in their demands 
and expectations. ‘‘ George Barnwell” is applaud- 
ed for its ‘‘ moral’*—that 1s to say, for the impres- 
siveness with which it conveys the truth that dis- 
sipation leads to crime and crime to punishment ; 
but we are at a loss to understand how this truth, 
or how any truth can be conveyed by that which is 
in itself confessedly a lie. Does the fact that a 
dramatist invented a fiction that one George Barn- 
well was hung for robbing his uncle, tend to prove 
in any way that every man who robs his uncle will 
actually be hung? It is not in the power of any 
fiction to inculcate any truth. The truthfulness, 
the indispensable truthfulness of the drama, has 
reference only to the fidelity with which it should 
depict nature, so far as regards her points, first, 
and secondly, her general intention. Her arrange- 
ment or combination of points may be improved— 
that is to say, a greater number of striking points 
than are ever seen closely conjoined in reality, 
may, for artistical purposes, be gathered into the 
action of a drama—provided always that there be 
no absolute controversion of nature’s general in- 
tention. But all this is very different from the 
inculcation of truth. The drama, in a word, must 
be truthful without conveying the true—just as the 
brain, although the seat of sensation, is nearly, if 
not altogether, insensible itself. 

We repeat, that Mrs. Osgood in ‘‘ Elfrida’’ has 


given evidence of unusual dramatic power, al- ° 
; =——that is to say, breathing of nature. 


though she has as unquestionably failed in writing 


a good play. The great tragic element, passion, | 


breathes in every line of her composition, and had 


she but the art, or the patience, to model or to 


control it, she might, if she thought proper, be 
eminently successful as a playwright. 

We are justified in these opinions by what we 
see, not only in ‘* Elfrida,”? but in ‘* Woman’s 
Trust, a Dramatic Sketch,” included, also, in the 
English edition. 


The ‘ Miscellaneous Poems” of the volume— 
some of them written at a very early age—are, of 
course, various in character and in merit. Their 
prevailing traits are grace, delicacy, and passionate 
expression; and these are, in general, the pre- 
dominant features of the poetess. In the first- 
named quality—in grace—Mrs. Osgood is unrival- 
ed. About everything she writes we perceive 
this indescribable and i hensible charm—a 
charm of which the elements are, perhaps, a vivid 
fancy and a keen sense of the proportionate. A 
thorough relish for grace in itself—as evinced, for 
instance, in a wave, in a curl, in the petal of a 
flower, in the motion of a child or of a dancer—is 
readily perceptible in the soul of the poetess. In 
fact, whatever be her theme, she immediately ex- 
torts from it and expresses its whole principle of 
grace. Fanny Ellsler has been lauded ad infinitum, 
but we look in vain for anything written in her 
praise which at the same time so distinctly and 
vividly depicts her to the eye and evinces so tho- 
rough an appreciation of her merit, as the half- 
dozen quatrains which follow. They are taken 
from a poem entitled, “Letter to an Absent 
Friend.”’ 


“She comes! the spirit of the dance! 
And but for those large eloquent eyes, 
Where passion speaks in every glance, 
She'd seem a wanderer from the skies. 





“So light, that, gazing breathless there, 
Lest the celestial dream should go, 
You'd think the music in the air 
Waved the fair vision to and fro. 


* Or that the melody's sweet flow 
Within the radiant creature played, 
And those soft wreathing arms of snow 
And white sylph feet the music made. 


“ Now gliding slow with dreamy grace, 
Her eyes beneath their lashes lost, 
Now motionless with lifted face, 
And smal! hands on her bosom crossed. 


“ And now, with flashing eyes, she springs, 
Her whole bright figure raised in air, 
As if her soul had spread its wings 
And poised her one wild instant there. 


“She spoke not; but so richly fraught 
With language are her glance and smile, 

That when the curtain fell, I thought 

She had been talking all the while.” 


This is, indeed, poetry, and of the most unques- 
tionable kind—poetry truthful in the proper sense 
There is 
nothing forced or artificial, no hardly-sustained 
enthusiasm. The poetess speaks because she feels, 
and what she feels—but what she feels is felt only 
by the truly poetical. 

The little poem commencing ‘‘ Your heart is a 
music-box, dearest,’ is no doubt already familiar 
to many of our readers, but we must quote it here 
in farther exemplification of the trait to whick we 
allude. 
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“Your heart is a music-box, dearest, 
With exquisite tunes at command, 
Of melody sweetest and clearest 
If tried by a delicate hand ; 
Bat its workmanship, love, is so fine, 
At a single rude touch it would break : 
Then, ob, be the magic key mine 
Its fairy-like whispers to wake! 
And there’s one little tune it can play 
That I fancy all others above— 
You learned it of Cupid one day— 
It begins with and ends with ‘I love, I love,’ 
Tt begins with and ends with ‘I love!” 


The melody and harmony of this little bijou are 
abeolutely perfect, and there is in it a rich tint of 
that epigrammatism which we had almost forgotten 
to mention as one of our poet’s idiosyncrasies. 
Some of the intentional epigrams interspersed 
throughout these volumes are the happiest we have 
ever met. Here is one which, while replete with 
the rarest and richest “spirit of point,’’ is yet 
something more than pointed. We have never 
believed, hitherto, that anything of true dignity 
could be imparted to this species of composition. 


“TO AN ATHEIST POET. 


“ Lov’st thou the music of the sea? 
Call’st thou the sunshine bright? 
His voice is more than melody— 
Hts smile is more than light.” 


Here, again, is something very similar— 


“ Fanny shuts her smiling eyes, 
Then, because she cannot see: 
Thoughtless simpleton—she cries, 
* Ah, you can’t see me!’”” 


“ Fanny’s like the sinner vain, 
Who, with spirit shut and dim, 
Thinks, because he sees not Heaven, 
Heaven behoids not him.” 


** The Boy Painter,’ with the motto, “‘ My mo- 
ther’s kiss made me a painter,’’ quoted from the 
‘Life of Benjamin West,’? may be cited as a 
happy exemplification of all the characteristics we 
have specified. 


“A litdle heart where slept the germ, as yet in night con- 
cealed, 

Of power and glory since to be (how radiantly!) revealed, 

Alone, beside a cradle bed, was beating fast and warm, 

Where, beautiful in slumber, lay a baby’s dimpled form. 


“The infant smiled in sleep, and, lo! a little ardent hand, 

Ere fled the smile, had snatched a pen and paper from 
the stand, 

And traced the cradle and the babe, as if by magic spell; 

How soft, beneath that tiny touch, the fairy features 
fell! 


“ How fondly o'er the playful sketch he bends—the en- 
raptured boy--- 

Unmindful of his precious charge, so deep his dream of 
joy! 

‘Tis broken by a stealing step—his mother caught the 
prize, 

And kissed away the cloud of doubt that filled his timid 
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“Qh, blessed love! how mighty thou to sway the human 
heart! 

A subile yet a holy thing and conqueror thou art! 

His sister’s smile awoke the germ, his mother’s kiss the 
flower, 

And a world’s tears the fruit embalm in many a classic 
bower.” 


It is remarkable that ‘‘ The Boy Painter,” which 
is especially ‘‘ correct,’’ in the French sense—that 
is to say, especially perfect in the minor morals of 
composition—is included among the ‘ Juvenile 
Rhymes” of the volume. Many of the best pieces 
are here found. 

In lines of badinage, or, more properly, of arch- 
ness or espieglerie, Mrs. Osgood seems particularly 
at home. We have seldom seen anything better 
in this way than the song entitled 


“IP HE CAN. 
“ Let me see him once more 
For a moment or two; 
Let him tell me himself 
Of his purpose, dear, do! 
Let him gaze in these eyes 
While he lays out his plan 
To escape me, and then 
He may go—if he can! 


“ Let me see him once more; 

Let me give him one smile— 

Let me breathe but one word 
Of endearment the while: 

I ask but that moment— 
My life on the man! 

Does he think to forget me? 
He may if he can!” 


‘*The Unexpected Declaration”? is, perhaps, 
even a finer specimen of the same manner. It is 
one of that class of poems which Mrs. Osgood hae 
made emphatically her own province. Had we 
seen it without her name, we should not have had 
the slightest difficulty in ascribing it to her; for 
there is no other poet—in America, certainly—whe 
can do anything of a similar kind with anything 
like a similar skill. 


“THE UNEXPECTED DECLARATION. 
“‘Azure-eyed Eloise! beauty is thine; 
Passion kneels to thee and calls thee divine; 
Minstrels awaken the late with thy name; 
Poets have gladdened the world with thy fame; 
Painters half holy thy loved image keep ; 
Beautiful Eloise, why do you weep” 


“ Still bows the lady her light tresses low— 
Fast the warm tears from her veiled eyes flow. 


“¢Sunny-haired Eloise! wealth is thine own; 
Rich is thy silken robe, bright is thy zone; 
Proudly the jewel illumines thy way ; 

Clear rubies rival thy ruddy lips’ play; 
Diamonds like star-drops thy silken braids deck ; 
Pearls waste their snow on thy lovelier neck ; 
Luxury softens thy pillow for sleep— 

Angels watch over it—why do you weep?” 


“Still bows the lady her light tresses low— 
Faster the tears from her veiled eyes flow. 
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“Gifted and worshiped one! genius and grace 
Piay in each motion and beam in thy face. 
When from thy rosy lip rises the song, 
Hearts that adore thee the echo prolong. 
Ne’er in the festival shone an eye brighter; 
Ne’er in the mazy dance fel! a foot lignter ;— 
One only spirit thou’st failed to bring down— 
Exquisite Eloise! why do you frown?’ 


“Swift o’er her forehead a dark shadow stole, 
Sent from the tempest of pride in her soul. 


“*Touehed by thy sweetness, in love with thy grace, 
Charmed with the magic of mind in thy face; 
Bewitched by thy beauty, e’en Ais haughty strength, 
The strength of the stoic, is conquered at length. 
Lo, at thy feet see him kneeling the while! 
Eloise—Eloise, why do you smiie!’ 


“The hand was withdrawn from her happy blue eyes; 
She gazed on her lover in laughing surprise ; 
While the dimple and blush, stealing soft to her cheek, 
Told the tale that her tongue was too timid to speak.” 


Had we seen only “‘ The Wreath of Wild Flow- 
ers from New England,’? wé should have been 
forced, in speaking of Mrs. Osgood’s merits, to 
confine our observations to those salient points on 
which we have already commented, and which, 
indeed, constitute her poetical character; or, if we 
spoke at all of that noblest of all attributes of ge- 
nius—imagination—we should have contented our- 
selves with quoting one or two passages such as 
the following, which we take from “* A Sketch” in 
the *‘ Juvenile Rhymes.”’ 


“ For Fancy is a fairy that can hear, 
Ever, the melody of Nature’s voice, 
And see all lovely visions that she will. 
She drew a picture of a beauteous bird, 
With plumes of radiant green and gold inwoven, 
Banished from its beloved resting place, 
And flutiering in vain hope from tree to tree, 
And bade us think how, like it, the sweet season 
From one bright shelter to another fled. 
First from the maple waved her emerald pinions, 
But lingered still upon the oak and elm, 
Tul, frightened by rude breezes even from them, 
With mournful sigh, she moaned her sad farewell.” 


We might also have made some extracts from a 
** Fragment of a Fairy Romance,” included like- 
wise in the “ Juvenile Rhymes,” and decidedly 
one of the most meritorious poems in the collec- 
tion; but we should have regarded these things 
rather as accidents or exceptions, and have made 
up our mind that our authoress is deficient in 
ideality. The volume lately published, however, 
by Messrs. Clark & Austin, gives an entirely dif- 
ferent complexion to our estimate of her abilities. 
A few additional years, with their inevitably- 
attendant sorrow, seem to have stirred up the 
depths of her soul with those of her heart, and we 
now see at once the whole power of the poet. 
** The Spirit of Poetry,’ “* To Sybil,’ “* The Birth 
of the Callitriche,” and ‘* The Child and its Angel 
Playmate,’ are specimens of imaginative poetry 
which would do honour to the noblest poets of the 
day; while the pieces entitled “She Loves him 
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Yet,” “* Aspirations,” ‘‘ Lenore,” “ The World- 
worn Lyre,’? and a song beginning ‘* Yes, Lower 
to the Level,” breathe a passionate sadness, of 
which, from any indication afforded by the earlier 
volume, it would have been difficult to believe the 
author susceptible. And yet the selections in the 
later edition have been either hastily or injudi- 
ciously made, for a great many of Mrs. Osgood’s 
very finest poems (‘‘ The Daughter of Herodias,”’ 
for example) are omitted. We presume, however, 
that ‘‘ The Daughter of Herodias’”’ and some other 
of the best of the omitted pieces, will be included 
in Doctor Griswold’s seventh edition of the ‘* Poets 
and Poetry of America.’’ 

From ‘‘ The Wreath of Wild Flowers from New 
England,’’ we have not scrupled to make copious 
extracts in the course of this notice, for the reason 
that the volume is comparatively unknown to the 
readers of this magazine; but as the later volume 
is, by this time, widely circulated in America, we 
must content ourselves with quoting from it only a 
couple of the shorter poems. We select those 
which differ most essentially in character and 
manner from the compositions already cited. 


“SHE LOVES HIM YET. 


“She loves him yet! 

I know by the blush that rises 
Beueath the curls 

That shadow her soul-lit cheek. 
She loves him yet! 

Through all Love's sweet disguises 
In timid girls 

A blush will be sure to speak. 


“ But deeper signs 

Than the radiant blush of beauiv 
The maiden finds 

Whenever his name is heard: 
Her young heart thrills, 

Forgetting herself, her duty ; 
Her dark eye fills, 

And her pulse with hope is stirred. 


“She loves him yet! 

The flower the false one gave her 
When last he came, 

Is still with her wild tears wet. 
She'll ne’er forget 

However his faith may waver. 
Through grief and shame, 

Believe it, she loves him yet! 


“ His favourite songs 

She will sing—she heeds no other. 
With all her wrongs 

Her life on his love is set. 
Ah doubt no more— 

She never can wed another. 
Till life be o’er, 

She loves—she will love him yet!” 


There is a terse energy of expression about this 
little song which very forcibly impresses us, and 
the ekill of its versification is remarkable. But 
even more noticeable, for these same qualities, is 
the noble poem which follows. 
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“Yes lower to the level 
Of those who laud thee now! 
Go, join the joyous revel, 
And pledge the heartless vow! 
Go, dim the soul-born beauty 
That lights that lofty brow! 
Fill, fill the bowl—let burning wine 
Drown in thy soul love’s dream divine! 


“ Yet when the laugh is lightest, 
When wildest flies the jest, 
When gleams the goblet brightest, 
And proudest heaves thy breast, 
And thou art madly pledging 
Each gay and jovial guest— 
A ghost shall glide amidst the flowers, 
The shade of love’s departed hours! 


* And thou shalt shrink in sadness 
From all the splendour there, 
And curse the revel’s gladness, 
And hate the banquet’s glare, 
And pine, ’mid passion’s madness, 
For true love’s purer air, 
And feel thou’dst give their wildest glee 
For one unsullied sigh from me. 


“Yet deem not this my prayer, love, 
Ah, no! if I could keep 
Thy altered heart from care, love, 
And charm its griefs to sleep, 
Mine only should despair, love, 
I, I alone wou'd weep— 
I, I alone would mourn the flowers 
That bloom in love’s deserted bowers.” 
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So far we have spoken nearly altogether of the 
merits of Mrs. Osgood. Her defects are by no 
means numerous, and are chiefly of a negative 
character. The epigrammatism of her conclusions 
gives to her poems, as wholes, the air of being 
more skilfully constructed than they really are. 
They will not bear examination, except at points 
or in detail. Her imagery is often mized—in- 
deed, it is rarely otherwise. Her versification is 
sometimes exceedingly good, sometimes uncouth, 
through the too frequent introduction of harsh con- 
sonants, and the employment of such words as 
** thou’dst”’ for ‘‘ thou wouldst,’? with other unne- 
cessary contractions, inversions, and obsolete ex- 
pressions. 

Comparing her with American poetesses, we 
should not venture to speak of her as the equal of 
Mrs. Maria Brooks in imagination and vigour, nor 
of Mrs. Amelia Welby in passionate tenderness 
and rhythmical skill, but there is no other cis-At- 
lantic poetess to whom we consider her, even at 
these points, inferior. In fancy, as contradistin- 
guished from imagination proper, in delicacy of 
taste, in refinement generally, in naiveté, in point, 
and, above all, in that inexpressible charm of 
charms which, for want of a better term or a more 
sufficient analysis than at present exists, we are 
accustomed to designate as grace, she is absolutely 
without a rival, we think, either in our own coun- 
try or in ‘England. 
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THE PREDICTION. 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE MORLAND. 


“Elle a passée comme le fleur— 
Elle a sechée comme l’herbe des champs!” 


“She will not live beyond 
The falling of the leaf,” 1 heard them say ;— 
Tt was the sweet close of an Autumn day; 
The woods were in their gorgeous robes—the sky, 
Since early morn, bathed in that mellow light 
That comes with harvest days, when dreamily, 
Neath drooping boughs, we wander—or delight 
To lie, deep musing, by some river side, 
Watching the noiseless eddies on its tide. 


*T was sure no time to leave 
The beauteous living world, when its array 
Seemed welcoming all to some bright holiday! 
Slowly she wandered where some ling’ring flowers 
Smiled modestly from the turf;—how oft deceive 
The shapes of earthly beauty! On her brow 
Sat most exceeding loveliness,—her eye 
Was lust’rous ever—but more glorious now. 
Were these her latest hours? 
Oh! tell us not that delicate form must lie 
In the anseemly dust—the warbling gush 
Of that dear voice be merged in the deep hush 
Of the forgetful grave !—it cannot be! 


She gathered the fair flowers; 
The flash upon her cheek grew brighter than their tint 
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Of mingling pink and crimson—Summer bowers 
Had shown no lily whiter than her hand 

And open polished brow—the noiseless print 

Of her slight feet seemed spirit-like—the flow 

Of her long tresses, waving to and fro, 

Imaged a truant seraph here below! 

But then she moved with slow 

And fal’ring steps—and, as she passed, 

I heard her breath come gaspingly and fast, 

And long ske staid not ’mid the flowers—ah! why 
Are earth’s most beautiful the soonest called to die? 


It was not a long time— 
The frost with its benumbing fingers touched the trees 
And whitened o’er the meadows—the clear chime 
Of holy Sabbath bells was on the breeze— « 
All cloudless the blue sky—with eddying whirl 
Down fluttered the nipped leaves and strewed the ground, 
Continuous falling, with a whisp’ring sound : 
Beautiful requiem for the fair, young girl! 
Gone! with the forest drapery o’er her lying, 
And notes of wail through the bare branches sighing: 
Too long with Life’s rude winds her sou! had striven, 
Sere leaves to earth have dropped, she fled to Heaven! 

Boston, Mass. , Oct., 1845. 
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Float on, float on, thy shining lamp, 
The light of love, is there : 

If lost beneath the waters damp, $ 
That love must then despair. ; 

Float on, beneath the moonlight float, 3 
The sacred billows o’er— 

Ah! some kind spirit guards my boat, 
For it has gained the shore. 2 

















* This song alludes to a well-known superstition among 
the young Hindeo girls. They make a liule boat out of a 
cocoa-nut shell, place a small lamp and flowers within 
this tiny ark of the heart, and launch it upon the Ganges. 
If it float out of sight with the lamp still burning, the 
omen is prosperous. If it sinks, the love of which it 


questions is ill-fated. 
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“ Goop conversation is one of the highest attainments 
of civilized society,” says a popular writer, and she adds, 
“I remember hearing an English traveler say, many years 
ago, on being asked how the conversational powers of the 
Americans compared with those of the English, ‘ Your 
fluency rather exceeds that of the old world, but conver- 
sation here is not cultivated as an art.’” 

Some persons seem to forget that “ talking is not always 
to converse,” and they run on without ever pausing to 
be answered, or, indeed, appearing willing to listen. The 
loquacious lady little thinks, while she is thus amusing 
herself, what an indelible impression of her own selfish- 
ness she is leaving on her hearer. Be considerate of 
others, and these fau' s of manner will seldom occur. 

But as the Table is always a place for pleasant conver- 
sation, we will here give place to a friend of ours, who 
has made the subject a study for the benefit of others, and 
gathered many rare and valuable gems of wisdom from 
the mines of antiquity, as well as from his own observa- 
tion and experience. 

“The first requisite for success in conversation is a 
social and kind heart. If you would please in society, 
you must enter the social circle with a disposition to be 


“Suppress and root out of your heart envy, jealousy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, and nurture in their 
place the heavenly attributes of love and mercy. It is 


‘The little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and love,’ 


which make up much of the sum of human happiness. 

“ Another requisite for success in conversation is know- 
ledge of one kind or another. It need not be the know- 
ledge of books, or society, or countries, or sciences, though 
either or al] of these may be useful—but if you have pre- 
pared for bringing forth, in social converse, the treasures 
which your own thoughts, reflections, experiences and 
feelings will supply you, to compare with the like of others, 
and observations of the various phenomena and beau- 
ties of nature, and kind expressions of sympathy for the 
joyous, or the weak and afflicted, and general notices of 
passing events, you can give and enjoy the pleasures of 
conversation ” : 

But besides learning how to talk—there is sti!] another 
lesson—we must understand when to talk. Our friend 
gives an illustration or two on the use of silence, which 
we think well worth remembering. 

“A beautiful young lady was addressed by a gentleman 
who had been captivated by her charms. He would sit 
for many minutes at a time, in the early stage of his 
courtship, gazing in silent admiration on her beautiful 
face; but when she spoke, the charm was broken; so 
silly and ridiculous were her thoughts and words, and so 
simpering her manner, that he would exclaim, ‘Oh, don’t 
talk!’ 

“ But talk she would, and the more and faster as they 
became better acquainted, till finally, becoming quite dis- 
gusted with her insipid, trifling conversation, the spell of 
her beauty over him was dissolved, and he left her.” 
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A recent writer gives an humorous example of that 
common defect in the conversation of young ladies— the 
too frequent use of a favourite word. It is very true that 
some persons apply the epithet glorious or splendid to all 
sorts of objects indiscriminately from a gorgeous sunset 
to a good dinner. 

A young lady once tried to describe a pic-nic party, in 
which she used the following terms: “There were ten of 
us, four on horseback and the rest in carriages; we set 
off at a glorious rate, and had a splendid time in getting 
there. I rode the most elegant, perfect creature you ever 
saw, and capered along gloriously. When we got there 
we all walked about in the woods and gathered the most 
splendid flowers, and dined under the shade of a glorious 
old elm tree. We had our cold provisions spread out on 
the grass, and everything was elegant. We had glorious 
appetites, too, and the ham and ale were splendid, and 
put us all in fine spirits. Some of the gentlemen sang 
funny songs, and one sang such a dreadfully sentimental 
one, and to such a horrid, doleful tune, it made us all 
miserable. So then we broke up, and had a splendid time . 
packing away things. Such fun! I almost killed myself 
with laughing, and we broke haif the things. But the ride 
home was the most splendid of all; and we arrived at the 
top of the hill just in time to see the most glorious sunset 
I ever beheld.” 

In this short accoant the word “glorious” is used five 
times, and in all but the last it is grossly misapplied; the 
same is the case with the term “splendid,” except that it 
is not once used properly. “Elegant,” too, is equally 
inapplicable to horses and cold provisions. Yet this style 
of conversation is so common that it hardly arrests the 
attention of many who, nevertheless, would condemn it 
at once if they thought about it. 


The letters of Mrs. Totten, our South American cor- 
respondent, are, we find, highly popular. Our readers 
will, therefore, be glad to learn that we are promised a 
series of original stories and sketches from her pen. The 
husband of this accomplished lady, Mr. George M. Totten, 
is at present engaged as chief engineer in constructing a 
canal from the harbour of Carthagena to the river Mag- 
dalena, in the Republic of New (irenada. This work is 
advancing with great rapidity, and there is every proba- 
bility of its being completed in less than two years from 
the beginning of the present year (1846). It will open a 
continued water communication between the fertile val- 
leys of the interior and the port of Carthagena, by means 
of which merchandize can be conveyed many hundreds 
of miles without the necessity of being transhipped at 
any point of the route; and it cannot fail to give a new 
impulse to the prosperity of that portion of South Ame- 
rica. 

It will be seen from this that the position which Mrs. 
Totten occupies, wife of a gentleman whom all in Car- 
thagena delight to h , is calculated to give her op- 
portunities of gathering much interesting information. 
She is now at home in that beautiful land, where nature 
has showered her gifts with the most lavish hand; and 
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many a tale, wild and wondrous as a fairy legend, may 
be gathered from the annals of the warm-hearted and 
noble-spirited people who have welcomed our friends as 
though they were the dearest among their own. 

Nore To ConREsPonDENTS.— We have accepted the fol- 
lowing articles: “The Lily said, I bloom forever,” “ Airs 
of Summer,” “ A Young Girl’s Dream,” “ Buenos Ayres,” 


two “ Sonnets,” “Lines upon Seals” “The Donation Vi- 
sit,” “The Forsaken,” and “The Little Messenger.” 

We must decline “Facts and Fancies,” “ Truth,” 
“Love’s Dream,” “The more the merrier,” “Osceola.” 
the article from South Port, Wisconsin, the “Two Poems,” 
which have been published, and the prose articles from 
“ A Subscriber.” The articles marked “to be returned if 
not wanted,” have been disposed of as directed. 
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EDITORS’ 


Measrs. Carey & Hart have published a volume of mis- 
cellaneous “Sermons,” by the Rev. Sydney Smith. They 
were published at the time when the author was chiefly 
known as a popular preacher, and exhibit evidence of the 
vigour and originality of his mind, and of his exquisite 
taste in style. Some of the passages in the sermon on 
Invasion, delivered when England was in daily expecta- 
tion of an attack from Napoleon, will bear comparison 
with anything which can be found in the eloquent dis- 
courses of Massillon or Bourdalone. The whole volame 
will be read with interest, and will furnish excellent 
models for the imitation of our own divines. 

The same publishers have issued Sol Smith’e inimitable 
“Sketches of his Theatrical Apprenticeship,” with Darley’s 
designs. 

Messrs. Paine & Burgess have published “ Over the 
Ocean, or Glimpses of Travels in Many Lands,” by a 
lady of New York, one of the most interesting works of 
its class. The lady traveler had ample opportunities of 
observation during a wide range of travel in Europe and 
the East, and made excellent use of them. Her book is 
replete with valuable information conveyed in a lively, 
readable and piquant style. 

The same publishers have issued Cornelius Mathews’ 
“Man of the Republic: a Series of Poems.” 

Messrs. E. Ferrett & Co. have published ‘Snowdon, a 


novel,” by Theodore Hook, one of the most delightful of | 


all writers of fiction of the present century. They have 
also published “The Siege of Vienna,” by Caroline Pichler, 
a valuable historical tale, exhibiting the author’s usual 
ability in narrative, description and characterization. 
They have also published “Joan, the Heroic Maiden,” by 
Alexander Dumas, the best living writer of fiction in 
France. Also, “Claiborne the Rebel, a Romance of Mary- 
land under the Proprietary.” By W.H. Carpenter. A 
historical tale relating to the most stirring and interesting 
period in the history of the State. Also, “ Wild Sports in 
Europe, Asia and America,” by Lt. Colonel E. Napier. 
Also, “ The Heiress,” and “ The Squire,” first-rate novels, 
by Miss Pickering. 

Among the cheap Music recently published by Messrs. 
E. Ferrett & Co. are “March de la Norma,” “We've been 
Friends together,” “ Flow on, thou shining River,” “Pretty 
Blue Star.” “When the Dew is on the Grass,” “My Sister 
Dear,” “Three Popular Polkas,” “New Quadrilles,” “TI love 
her, how I love her,” sung by Mr. Templeton, “Happy 
Land,” “The Cinderella Waltz,” “The Banks of the Blue 
Moselle,” “Sontag’s Admired Waltz,” “ Weber's Last Waltz,” 
“Celest’s Favourite Dance,” “The Bird Waltz,” “He's on 
the Sea,” “Thou art Lovelier.” 

Mr. John Owen, of Cambridge, has published “ The 
Belfry of Bruges and other Poems,” by H. W. Longfellow, 


in a very neat style, as befits the most polished poetry of | 


the age. For sale by G. B. Zieber & Co. 
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Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published a first-rate 
historical novel, translated by Mary Howitt from the 
German. entitled “The Citizens of Prague.” It refers w 
the period of history when Maria Theresa, Frederic the 
Great and Madame Pompadour were figuring in the great 
theatre of European politics and war. We prefer it to 
any of the Swedish novels translated by Mrs. Howitt. For 
sale by Zieber & Co. 

The Harpers have also issued several additional num- 
bers of the illustrated edition of the “ Wandering Jew,” 
the “ Pictorial Bible,” and their splendid “ Cerographic 
Maps” on a large scale, by Professor Morse. 

Messrs. Harpers have also published a new edition of 
Slidell MeKenzie’s “ Life of Paul Jones,” a capital biog- 
raphy of a first-rate hero. It is interesting and well 
written—worthy the pen of the author of “A Year in 
Spain.” For sale by Zieber & Co. 

The same firm have published “The Cousins; a Tale of 
Early Life,” by the author of “Conquest and Self Con- 
quest,” an author well known to the public as one of the 
purest and best in the department of fiction. Another 
work of the same class from the same press is “ Forecastle 
Tom; or the Landsman turned Sailor,” by Mary 8. B. 
Dana, author of “The Young Sailor,” &c. The nautical 
language used in this volume is correct as if written by 
some experienced mariner. For sale by Zieber & Co. 

Messrs. Sorin & Ball, and Samuel Agnew, of this city, 
have published a series of “ Pictorial Histories,” for the 
use of schools, by S. G. Goodrich, author of “Peter Par- 
ley’s Tales,” which are written in that fascinating style 
which has rendered the author’s previous works such 
decided favourites with the young people. The volumes 
already published are the “Pictorial Histories of the United 
States, France and England.” The pictures are very 
numerous, and refer to the leading historical events and 
characters. The maps are interspersed through the vo- 
Jumes, so as conveniently to illustrate the narrative. 
There are questions at the bottom of each page for ex- 
amining classes at school, and the whole of each work is 
divided into numerous chapters, with minute headings, so 
as to be iutelligible to young students. Of course these 
books will be extremely popular. 

The same publishers have issued an excellent popular 
work on “Elocution,” by Dr. Caldwell, which is written 
with all the lights of recent science on this subject, and 
adapted to the cultivation of this branch of education on 
the most liberal and improved system. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York, and Mr. George 
S. Appleton, Philadelphia, have issued “The Book of Il- 
lustrious Mechanics of Europe and America.” Translated 
from the French of Edward Foucaud. Edited by John 
Frost, LL.D., author of “The Book of the Navy,” “The 
Book of the Army,” “The Book of the Colonies,” &c. & 
This is a lively, readable and spirited history of the me- 
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chanic arts, with notices of the most i!/ustrious mechanics 
of modern times. It is very richly embellished with en- 
gravings on steel and wood, and got up in a style to 
match with the author's “ Book of the Navy” and * Book 
of the Army.” The mechanics in this work are treated 
with the degree of respect and consideration to which 
they are entitled by the eminent services they have ren- 
dered not only to the cause of industry, but to that of 
science, literature and art in all ages. 

The same publishers have issued the sixth number of 
Michelet’s admirable “History of France,” one of the best 
works of its class which has appeared in the present 
century. 

Messrs. Paine & Burgess, of New York, have published 
“The Greece of the Greeks,” by G. A. Perdicaris, A. M., late 
Consul of the United States at Athens. A very lively and 


satisfactory t of the present state of that interest- 





ing country, comprehending the author's observations of | 


the scenery, resources, manners and customs of egch 
district, made during a leisurely tour. Mr. Perdicaris, 


being a native of Greece, writes with all the fervour of ; 


& patriot, and condemns unsparingly the narrow policy 
of a government which cripples the energies of an indus- 
trious people and impoverishes one of the most fertile 
and delightful regions on the face of the earth. 

Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have published “Zschokke’s 
Tales,” by Parke Goodwin, Part II, as a volume of the 
“Library of Choice Literature.” 
Capital Punishment,” by Rev. George B. Cheever, D. D., 
and an Essay on the Ground and Reason of Punishment 
with special reference to the Penalty of Death, by Tayler 
Lewis, Esq., with an Appendix containing a Review of 
Bar'eigh on the Death Penalty. These are able treatises, 
and seasonable ones, too, as the doctrines recently preach- 
ed on this subject have undoubtedly increased the number 
of murders in a most alarming degree. We trust that the 
newspaper press wil] make copious extracts from this 
volume, to correct public opinion and to make the work 
known and sought for. For sale by J. W. Moore, Chest- 
nut street, below Fifth. 

Messrs. Loomis & Peck, of this city, are just publish- 
ing a beautifully illustrated set of cheap juvenile books. 
Six of them have already appeared, of which we have 
only room for the titles. They are “The Little Robinson 
Crusoe,” “City Sights for Little Folks,” “Country Sights 

Sor Little Fotks,” “The Little Zsop,” and “The Little Pil- 
grims’ Progress,” Parts [ and Il. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have just issued a new num- 
ber of the “‘ American Journal of the Medical Sciences,” 
edited by Isaac Hays, M. D., a work of first-rate reputa- 
tion and very extensive circulation among the members 
of the medical profession. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published “ The Robber: 
a Tale.” by G. P. R. James, one of the ablest and most 
pleasing of the living novelists. 

Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have added to their “ Library 
of Choice Reading,” “Leigh Hunt's Italian Poets,” in three 
parts. The plan of this work is to relate, in simple, un- 
affected prose, the stories contained in the works of the 
great Italian poets Dante, Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto and 
Tasso, with occasional metrical translations ofthe cho'cest 
passages. This makes an exceedingly readable and en- 
tertaining book, and serves to give the English reader a 
good idea of the great poets of Italy. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published “The History 
of John Marten; a Sequel to the Life of Henry Mitner,” vy 
Mra. Sherwood. This is a history of the trials and tempt- 
ations of a young minister. It is full of mora! and reli- 
gious instruction, like all the works of Mrs. Sherwood, 
and will be read with great interest. 

The same publishers have issued No. 74 of the “Library 
of Select Novels.” It is “The Step-Mother: a Romance, 


Also, “A Defence of 
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by G. P. R. James, Esq., author of “Arabella Start,” 
“Rose D’Abret,” &c. Jumes is the most popular of the 
living novelists of England, and this new novel of his 
will be welcomed by thousands of his old friends. It is 
longer than usual, but full of lively interest. It is written 
in his best style. For sale by G. B. Zieber & Co. 

Messrs. Philips & Sampson, Boston, have just published 
“The Coming of the Mammoth, and other Poems,” by Henry 
B. Hirst. It is a real pleasure to open this volume, so 
large and clear is the type, so fine and smooth the paper, 
that it seems a fitting repository for the pure and beautiful 
creations of genius. And many thoughts worthy of such 
a shrine repose here,—gems of poesy which the heart of 
feeling will garner among its treasures. The “Lament 
of Adam” is one of these gems, and the “ Unseen River” 
we greatly admire. The harmony and flow of the verse, 
with some few exceptions, are maintained with uncom- 
mon facility by the writer, nor does he often find it ne- 
cessary to sacrifice sense to sound, but unites them artist- 
ically and ingeniously, and with much effec There 
might be some few extravagances of thought and word 
pointed out, but we leave these for the reader to discover, 
who will surely first note the beauties. 

Messrs. Paine & Burgess, of New York, have published 
“ Over the Ocean, or Glimpses of Travel in Many Lands,” 
by a lady of New York. This is a pleasant manual to 
look over if we wish to travel when by the fireside. It 
brings the Old World before us, or, rather, we pass by its 
scenes as though we were steaming it by land or water 
We have only a glimpse, but that is always the pleasant- 
est one the scene will allow; and though little that is new 
can be collected from such an oft-traveled tour, still the 
author has thrown her cheerful spirit and true American 
feeling into the pages, which give a charm that a loyal 
American heart will love and appro’*. The work has 
the ease and vivacity of the epistolary style, when a 
woman is penning out her thoughts without reference to 
the printer; and the reader feels as though reading the 
real letters of a friend. 

“ The Boy of Spirit, a Tale for the Young,” has been 
sent us by the publishers, Crosby & Nichols, of Boston 
The story is deserving of much praise for the excellent 
sentiments it teaches, and the pleasant manner in which 
these lessons are given. We think the book will be a 
favourite with the juveniles of the land. 

We copy the following from the North American, and 
it is only one of some three hundred that we could bring 
forth in praise of the Lady’s Book, but we object to self- 
laudation. Let the public look at the notices in the daily 
and weekly press, and they will then see the position we 
hold in the literature of our country. 

“Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—Our friend Godey has given 
us a very superior number of his book for the new year— 
indeed we may say the best number we have seen for a 
year past. The first plate, by Tucker, is a very beautiful 
mezzotint of a very beautiful woman, finished in the best 
style of the art. The portrait of Miss Leslie, from Sully’s 
admirable picture of that accomplished lady, has so strong 
a resemblance to Cheney’s best efforts, that we take the 
liberty, in the absence of an engraver’s name, to call it 
his. The third plate is the Ruins of Jamestown, which is 
followed by the fashions, very creditably coloured, but not 
up to the Paris plates in beauty of finish. 

“The literary contents arefrom some of the best maga- 
zine writers of the country, and the number altogether is 
a gem, not only for this season, but for all. It would no 
doubt be an acceptable New-year's gift to some of our 
fair readers. 

“‘Godey has our warmest wishes for a larger list for 
1546 than he has ever had before; and we know that, if 
he gets what he deserves, he will have it.” 












































